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Swan'  Safe 

15s. 


THIS  IS  THE  SOLDIER'S  PEN— 
BECAUSE  IT  STANDS  THE  RACKET 

The  "Swan,"  like  a  rifle,  is  made  true  and  sure.  The  ink 
magazine  is  ample,  and,  at  command,  the  pen  is  ready  for 
duty  immediately.  There  is  no  misfiring,  and  there  are  no 
parts  liable  to  derangement.  When  fluid  mk  is  unobtainable, 
the  magazine  may  be  charged  with  ink  pellets  to  make  ink 
with  water.  Supply  your  Soldier  with  a  "Swan,"  and  so 
keep  closer  in  touch  with  him. 


(Australian  Prices) 


STANDARD  PATTERN 

With  Slip-on  Cap 

From   12/6 


ty 


SAFETY  PATTERN 

With  Screw-on  Cap 

From   1 5/- 

SOLD   BY  STATIONERS   AND  JEWELLERS. 

Illustyated  Catalogue  free  on  request 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80 

High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto.  &c.     SYDNEY 

(Wholesale  only)  :   255a  George  Street.     London  ^, 

Factory;  SlQ-329  Weston  Street,  S.E.  Associate 
HouFe :  Mahie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


The   Howling   Hun 
Peace   would   delight; 

He   knows   he's   done 
Without  Fluxite. 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  OP 


ia<»»:< 


are  being  used  in  the  munufacture  of  Muni- 
tions of  War.  To  be  certain  of  delivery  your 
orders  should  be  placed  well  in  advance. 
Fluxite  is  known  the  world  over  aa  the  paate 
flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

It  solders  even  dirty  metals  without  clean- 
ing or  corrosion.  It  joints  lead  without  solder 
merely  by  the  use  of  a  blow  lamp  or  pipe. 
BOTH  Amateurs  and  Meohanics  WILL  have 
Fluxite. 

Of   Ironmongera  and  E'tores   in   small 
and  large  tins. 

Auto-CoBtrolUr  C*.,  272  Vicnm  Rd..  BcrmoniUcr.  Eof. 


Wright's 

Rheumatic 

Remedy 

Two  or  three  bottles  of  Dr. 
Wright's  Remedy  will  cure 
most  cases  of  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  or  Lumbago,  but  with 
SIX  bottles  purchased  at  one 
time  a  Signed  Guarantee  is  given 
to  CURE  OR  REFUND  MONEY. 

Ss.   6d.   Bottle.       Sn  (with  fluarantee),  33». 

Soid  by  all  Chetnists  mtd  Store*. 

The  Reputation  of  our  Agents  demonitratei  the 
(enainenett  of  our  Guarantee. 

AGENTS : 

ALL    MERCHANTS. 

If  not  etuily  obtainable,  write  Box  320. 
Melbourne. 
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Pig.  .'5— Cyclone  "Special" 
Pig  Fence. 


-       THE       - 
TALE    OF   A   PIG 


«^4vP'^^ 


SPECIAL 

PIG  FENCE 


RIGID   AND   VERY  STRONG 


Sent  Out  in  5-Chain  Rolls. 

This  Fence  embodies  the  same  principle  aa 
that  n»ed  in  the  FAMOUS  CYCLONE  SPRING 
COIL    FENCE. 

The  cross-ties  are  only  6  in.  apart.  The  in- 
creased rigidity  and  strength,  however,  are 
very  much  greater  than  tlie  proportionate  in- 
creas?  in  weight  of  metal.  There  ia  no  dan- 
ger of  young  stock  being  scratched  and  torn 
as  there  is  when  barbed  wire  is  used.  Barbs 
may  lie  jjlaoed  along  lop,  when  the  fence  is 
serviceable  for  any   stock. 

A  straiii  at  any  iwint  of  a  Cyclone  Fence 
ia  jointly  shared  by  the  whole  area  of  a 
panel.  The  leverage  of  a  pig's  snout  at  the 
foot  of  the  fence  would,  therefore,  be  applied 
against  tlie  combined  strength  of  all  the 
wires.  Most  pigfi  become  discouraged  about 
this  job  inside  twenty-four  hours.  When  pigs 
have  learnt  to  disregard  wire  net,  and  to  run 
through,  it  becomes  rather  a  surprise  to  them 
to  find  that  Cyclone  Fences  have  strength 
a>nd  Sipring  enough  to  throw  them  over  just  a* 
ofteTi  as  they  attempt  tha  operation. 

CYCLONE     FENCES    V/ILL     HOLD 

THE    BIGGEST     PIC 

that  tries  this  game,  and  the  pig  will  hold 
himself  beaten  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  almost 
as  good  as  a  moral  victory  to  defeat  a  pig — 
it's  braiJie  a^gainst  pigheadeduetss  and  brute 
strength. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Catalogue, 
No.  30.     It  is  worth  having. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  WORDS 


Cyclone  Pty.  Ltd. 

459   SWANSTON    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


COUPON     

iCut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 

Name 

Address 

8.E.  589  

SoTith  Australian  readei*s  addrces  to    123-125   Waymouth    Street,    Adelaide. 
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MR.    CHAS.     H.     FORD 
70  Nicholson  St.  Fitzroy 

MR.  FORD,  already  a  Sliortliaiid  writer,  took 
up  our  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand  Course,  be- 
cause lie  fouTid  that  lie  could  not  read.ly 
tranaori'he  his  notes  witli  the  system  lie  used,  and 
into  which  he  had  put  <[uite  a  lot  of  sirdy.  KtM.I 
his   letter  under  date  13/9/16:    - 


Dear  Sir. — Owing  to  absence  from  the  city  I  slial 
unable  to  attend  your  classes  during  the  next  three 
weeks.  At  this  stage  of  my  course,  liowever.  I  desire  to 
pay  a  tril)iite  to  your  26  :  6  :  26  System  of  Steiiograjihy.  and  to  tlie 
<'elerity  with  wliicli  the  tlieory  can  be  acquired  and  speed  gained  under 
.\our  excellent  metlindb  of  instruction.  I  have  been  learning  this  system 
at  your  school  for  about  two  months,  and,  us  you  are  aware,  have 
demonstrated  by  test  tliat  I  can  write  unfamiliar  matter  at  a  rate  of 
150  words  per  miinile,  and  transcribe  it  fluently  and  correctly.  I  am 
sure  that  with  a  litMe  close  application  and  speed  practice  at  home 
I  which  I  have  i:ot  hadl.  my  achievement  could  easily  be  excelled.  Willi 
assuiance  of  my  <()ntinued  interest  in  your  successful  teaching  of  the 
system. ^Yours  faithfully.  (Signed)     CHAS.   H.    FORD. 

Investigate    the    Claims    made    for 
Bradshaw's    26  :  6  :  26    Shorthand 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  •claims  made  are  too  definite  and 
specific  to  be  anything'  but  true.  It  is  claimed:-  (a)  That  Bradshaw's 
26  :  6  :  26  Sliorthand  is  complete  in  five  easy  lessons;  (b)  That  there 
are  only  58  simple  signs — 26  single  strokes,  6  prefix  abbreviations,  and 
26  brief  word  signs  -and  one  general  rule  of  contraction  in  the  wholo  sys- 
tem; ((  )  That  students  ha\e  attained  siieeils  of  100  to  155  words  a  minute 
in  a  few  weeks.  This  claim  is  !  ackccl  by  the  written  testimony  of  the 
stiMlenls  themselves.  You  can  liave  names,  addresses,  photos.,  and  copies 
o!  letters  on  application,  post  free,  or  you  <'an  see  th-e  original  letters 
;it  the  College. 

Brad:-ihaw'8  invite  in\  estigatio!).  Their  claims  will  stand  as  much 
looking  into  as  you  like-the  more  the  better. 

In  the  face  of  this,  what  is  tlie  use  of  saying  "It  can't  be  done"?  It 
is  l>eiiig  done  every  day — often  with  students  who  couldn't  make  any 
iu-adway  with  other  systems. 

Investigato!     Send  for  Pamphlet  "  .1.29.  ' 


Learn    by    Post    in 
Your    Own    Home 

students  learning  by  post  in 
their  own  homes  have  secured 
positions  within  six  weeks  from 
taking  up  the  Course. 

First  Lesson  FRKR  to  all  men- 
tioning Stead'.s  Kcvirw,  and  en- 
closing three  |)eniiy  staniiis  to 
cover  postage. 


Bradshaw's 

Postal   Courses 

for  all  Commercial  Subjects  pro- 
vide the  right  method  of  better- 
ing your  |X)8ition  and  raising 
y(Ujr  salary.  Write  for  interest- 
ing Pamphlet  "  H.S  29,"  giving 
full  parti(;ulars  and  lists  of  sub- 
jects taught  by  mail  in  your  own 
home. 

Also  Day  and  Kyening  Classes 
for  all  Commercial  Subjects. 
Full    particulars  on    application. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


"The  College  that  Educates  for  Business" 
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Returned  Soldiers 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  NEXT  ? 


If  we  leave  out  those  whose  position  is 
such  that  they  do  not  need  to  work  for  a 
living-,  we  can  divide  Returned  Soldiers 
roughly  into  three  classes  :  — 

Class  1. — The  fortunate  ones  whose  ex- 
periences have  not  unfitted  them  for 
the  work  they  followed  previously  to 
enlisting-  and  who  can  go  back  to  their 
old  positions  or  similar  ones. 

Class  2. — Those  whose  money  has  accu- 
mulated and  who  have  determined  to 
use   this    monev    and    their    leisure  in 


preparing  themselves  for  better  -work 
and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  of 
work  in  the  future  from  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

Class  3. — Those   whose  experience   has 

been  such  that  they  are  permanently 
unfitted  from  following  the  trade  by 
which  they  lived  before  enlisting. 

The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory Training  has  something  valuable  and 
helpful  to  offer  to  these  men. 


The  Pelman  System  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific method  of  training  the  mind  and  the 
memory.     There  are  twelve  lessons  in  all. 

They  are  graded  and  progressive,  are  in- 
tensely interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and 
they    are  extremely    effective. 

They  train  the  natural  memory  which 
every  man  possesses,  they  cure  mind  wander- 
ing, and  cultivate  the  quality  of  concentra- 
tion, they  show  the  pupil  how  to  realise  hla 
ambition,  they  create  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, strengthen  will  power,  help  a  man  to 
decide  quickly  an<l  rightly;  they  make  the 
ipupil  efficient  and  make  him  fit  and  ready  to 
undertake  new  work  or  better  work,  they  in- 
crease   his    self-conlidenoe. 

We  have  referred  to  three  classes  of  re- 
turned soldiers.  Knowing  in  which  class  you 
are,    please    read    ihe    following    carefully:  — 

Class  1. -After  moritlis  of  active  service  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  body,  another  dis- 
cipline is  needed — tliiit  of  the  mind  and 
will.  After  the  wandering  life — more  or 
lesB  irresponsible^— yoa  fiiut  it  difficult  to 
settio  down,  to  give  close  application  to 
your  work,  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on  necessary  details.  Your  niiuii  wants  dis- 
cipline. If  you  can  only  create  the  right 
mental  attitude,  ihen  you  are  a  far  and 
away  better  man  than  you  were  when  you 
went  away. 

The   Pelman   System    will    he'p  you  to   find 
this   attitude. 

Class  2.— To  put  it  mi'dly.  the  soldier  wlio 
now  has  a  lump  sum  oi  money  and  does 
not  use  some  of  that  money,  and  the  time 
between  his  welcome  home  and  his  dis- 
charge,  in   preparing    himself    to  do  and    to 


be  something   ))etter  than  he   was  before  he 
enlisted,  is  missing  his  biggest  opportunity. 

You  are  older  now  than  you  were  then, 
and  you  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
which  should  give  you  a  big  start  in  a.ny 
new  venture.  Somebody  e]\ic  prepared  you 
for  t)he  big  events  in  which  you  have  taken 
part.  Prepare  yourself  now  for  the  cam- 
paign which  will  last  as  long  as  you  live 
and  determine  to  tio  into  it  a  bigger  and 
better   man. 

Tlie  Pelman  System  will  clarify  your 
mind,  show  you  how  to  create  ojiportuuitjes 
and    how   to  take   advantage  of   them. 

Class  3. — The  man  who  has  made  hia  living 
by  bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  who  is 
not  now  able  to  follow  his  calling,  haa 
something  serious  to  face;  but  the  man  who 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  become 
a  skilful  artisan  of  any  kind,  or  a  first- 
clafis  unskilled  labourer,  should  be  able 
with  proper  training  and  honest  advice,  to 
use  his  intelligence  in  some  other  direc- 
tion which   would   pay  as  wiMI   or  better. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  advise  such. 
If  the  Pelman  Course  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  he  will  say  so.  If  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  of  service  he  will  give 
them  all  the  help,  advice,  and  assistance 
that  he  can. 

TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  Pelman  System  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  25  years.  It  is  taught  by 
post.  The  Australasian  Branch  is  in  Glou- 
cester House,  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street 
and  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  and  has  beeu 
moist   successful.     Call   there  or  write. 


We  usually  put  a  Coupon  here,  but  we  want  Returned  Men  to  tell  us  more 
than  can  be  put  on  a  coupon.  Either  call  or  write,  and  we  will  advise  you.  Book. 
•'  Mind  and  ?^fcmnrv  Training,"  is  posted  free. 


The  Pelman  System   of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training 


23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
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SEE  OUR 
WINDOWS 


SEE  OUR 
SHOWROOMS 


PHILIPS  "ARGA" 
Gcis- filled  Lamps 


We  have  introduced 
the  50  c.p.  "Arga" 
Lamp,  which,  being 
gas-filled,  gives  a  light 
of  unequalled  steadi- 
ness. The  purity  and 
softness  of  the  "Arga" 
light  enables  reading 
and  other  work  requir- 
ing close  application  to 
be  undertaken  without 
strain. 


Call  and   See 

the 
"Arga"  Lamp 


The  Philips  "Arga" 
gas-filled  lamp  is  made 
specially  for  general 
household  use.  It  is 
highly  efficient,  and 
householders  will  do 
well  to  install  this 
lamp,  which  is  the 
most  economical  on  the 
market,  and  the  last 
word  in    electric  lamps. 


Shipment 

Just 

Landed 


NEW    TYPE— SO    C.P. 


4( 


ARGA"— Soft  White  Light— "ARGA" 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Craig,  Williamson's). 


279   George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert   Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.   &  Co., 

LAUNCESTON. 
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STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  becauae  they  forget !  I  can 
make  your  m  nd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa-ces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry. 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

is  taught  by  post.  Pill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET!     DO  IT  NOW! 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson,  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  pa&v,  simple,  complete,  avd  reLahle. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incid  nts.  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearce,  Student,  Telowri.  S.A. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
plea-sant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your   system." 

Mr.  Jas.  Ure,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  exa.minations  makes 
a-  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


rO   R.    BROWN,  211    Swanston~Street,  Melbourne 

Plea83  send   me  your  FREE   Book   "Memory 

Training."  •' 

Name 

Addr&ss 


Tasmania 


AUSTRALIA'S  PUYGROUND. 

Unequalled   as   a   Summer 
Holiday   'Rjesort. 


Fare — Melbourne    to   Launceston,   Burnie 

or  Devonport,  31/6 

Sydney  to  Hobart,  £3. 


Tasmania  is  a  land  of  streams  and 
takes  and  mountains.  Eveiy  prospect  is 
charming.     It  is  the  anglers'   paradise. 

The  Tasmanian  Government  has  Tour- 
ist Offices  in  Melbourne,  Sydney.  Bris- 
bane and  Perth.  Ask  for  guide  books 
and  itineraries. 

The  Head  Office  at  Hobart  and  Branch 
Office  at  Launceston  arrange  all 
local  trips,  and  book  to  all  parts  of  the 
island. 


Local  Opinion. 

We  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book  of  let- 
ters from  Saidents  in 
Australasia  who  have 
studied  our  Home 
Course  In  Personal 
Kfficiency,  and  who 
tell  you  the  good  it 
has  done  them  and 
the  bigger  salaries 
realised.  This  hook 
will  be  sent  you  im- 
iwdiately  we  receive 
the  coupon  below. 

Learn   From 

Harrington 

Emerson, 

One  of  the  World's  leading  Efficiency  experts, 
the  great  teacher  of  men,  who  has  trained 
more  m  n  for  big  jobs  and  big  salaries  than 
almost  any  person  living.  He  has  drawn  from 
his  forty  years'  experience  with  gigantic  cor- 
porations in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  he  now 
shows  you,  in  twenty-four  fascinating  lessons, 
how  to  add  to  vour  ability,  to  MAKE 
MONEY,  to  DO  WORK,  to  PT,AN  TIME,  to 
MAINTAIN  HEAT;TH,  to  ACQUIRE  KNOW- 
liEDGE.    to    MASTER    YOUR,   JOB   OF   LIFE. 

Send  for  Booklet  To-day. 
Coupon. 

The  Institute  of  Efficiency  (Autralasiajo  Branch), 
100  Flinders  Street.  Melbourne. 
Please  sent  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part, 
full  particulars  of  the  Emerson  Home  Course  in 
Personal  Efficiency;  also  your  booklet  of  letters 
from  AUSTRALASIAN  STUDENTS.  I  enclose  5d. 
in   stamps   to   cover   postage.  Steads'  2618. 

Name 

Address 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


These  Results  are  Your  Guarantee  of  Success 

The  succesa  of  our  Btudente  at  the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Institute  of  Ac- 
countauts  of  Victoria,  and  the  Federal  Institute  of  Accountants,  .[ncorporated,  for  the  years  1916 
and  1917,  afford*  indisputable  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  our  methods  of  coaching,  and  should 
convince  you   that  you  can  take  up  your  studies  under  our  guidance  with  the  utmost  confidence. 


Federal  Institute —Intermediate  Exam. 


May,    1916 

May,    1917 

We     presented     47,     of 

We     presented     70,     of 

whom  45  passed. 

whom  64  passed. 

2nd      Place       Complete 

1st       Place      Complete 

Exam., 

Rxam., 

Q.  N.    WORLEDGE. 

T.  V.  McWATTERS. 

let  Place  Inter.  Books., 

2od       Place      Complete 

W.  E.  HEATH. 

Exa.m., 

Ist  Place  Inter.  Audt«., 

A.   McKINSTRY. 

D.    C,    Tll.GHMAN. 

3rd       Place       Complete 

Ist   Place  Coy.  Law, 

Kxam., 

s.  w.  r)u^'STAN. 

F.   HOPPING. 

November.    1916 

November,    1917 

We     presented     53,     of 

We     presented     110.    of 

whom  51   passed. 

whom  98  passed. 

Ist       Place       Complete 

let  Place   Bookg., 

Kxam.. 

F.    WOODFORDE. 

D.    MOIMARTV. 

1st   Pla<!e   Auditing, 

Ist   Place   Bookkeeping, 
F.    ru  KNBULK 

AUDITING. 

lat  Place  Auditing, 

iBt     Place     Insolvency 
Law, 

H.  J.  ROWLANDS. 
1st    Place    Insolvency, 

E.   P.   UNGER. 

J.    L.    DOXAI.DSOK, 

Ist   Plaoe  Coy.   Law, 

J.  C.  MURRAY   (tie). 

D.  MORIABTY. 

Total    presented  280,  of   whom   9.58   passed. 


Victorian  Institute — Intermediate  Exam. 


April.    1916 

We  presented  33,  of 
whom  28  obtained 
full  passes,  and  3 
sectional  passes — 31 
out  of  33. 

let       Plao       Complete 

Exam., 
A.   D.    LOCKE. 

October,    1916 

Wo  presented  26,  of 
whom  20  olitained 
full  passes,  and  4 
sertioiia!  passes — 24 
out  of  26. 

1st       Place       Complete 

Lxam., 
E.    O.    ROWLANDS. 


April,    1917 

\\e  presented  33,  of 
whom  22  obtain-jd 
full  passes,  and  9  ob- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  sectional 
passes — 31    out    of    33. 

Ist       Place       Complete 

Exam., 
H.    C.    NOli  i  HKIDGE.  ' 

October.    1917 

We  presented  63,  of 
whom  43  obtained 
full  passes,  and  13 
obtained  sectional 
passes— 56    out    of    62. 


Total    presented    155.    of    whom    142    passed, 

GRAND  TOTAL     We  presented  759,  of 


Federal  Institute — Final  Exam. 


May,    1916 

We     p  resell  ted     17,     of 

whom    16    passed. 
Ist      Place      Filial      In- 
solvency, 

J.  F.  WHITE. 
2nd    Place    Coy.    Law, 

A.     CLAYTON. 
3rd    Place    Final  Book- 
keeping 

H.   C.  HOGBEN. 
4th       Place       Complete 
Exam.. 

A.    C.    CLAYTON. 
5th       Plaoe       Complete 
Exam., 

H.   F.   JONES. 

November,    1916 

We     presented     25,     of 
whom  23  passed. 

Ist  Place   Bookkeeping, 

J.   REID. 
1st  Plaoe   Auditing, 

8.  W.  DUNSTAN. 


Total    presented    153, 


May.    1917 

We     presented     43,     of 
whom   41   passed. 

Ist    Place  Auditing, 
G.    N.    WORLEDGE. 

1st     Place     Mercantile 
Law, 

W.  E.  HEATH. 

A.    L.    NEVITT. 

G.    N.    WORLEDGE. 
(tie). 

5rd      Place      Oomplet« 
Lxam., 
J.   L.  DONALDSON. 

November,    1917 

We      ))resented     68,     of 

whom    62    passed, 
let   Place   Auditing, 

P.   E.  TURNBULL. 
let      Place      Mercantile 
Law. 

F.   HOPPING. 
Ist   Place   Coy.   Law, 

E.  W.   J.    HURTvEY. 
2nd  Place  Bookkeeping, 

E.   W.   J.   HURLEY. 

P.    E.   TURNBULL. 

(tie). 
2nd   Place    Auditing,    , 

M.  H.  OGRADY. 
2nd     Plaoe     Mercantile 
Ijaw. 

A.   MrKTNSTRY. 

A.    O'REILLY. 

C.  E.  SCOTT. 

S.    F.     AVILLIAMS. 
(tie) 
of   whom    142    passed. 


Victorian  Institute     Final  Exam. 


April.    1916 

We  presented  30,  of 
whom  22  obtained 
full  passes  and  6 
sectional  passes — 28 
out  of   30. 

October.    1916 

We  presented  36.  of 
whom  24  obtained 
full  liasses,  and  7 
sectional  passes— 31 
out  of   36. 


April.    1917 

We  presented  45,  of 
whom  36  obtained 
full  passes,  and  a 
obtained  sectional 

passes — 44   out    of  45. 

October.    1S17 

We  presented  60,  of 
whom  39  obtained 
full  passes,  and  12 
obtained  sectional 
passes — 51  out  of  60. 


We   presented    171.    of    whom    154   passed. 
whom  696  passed   < iuW  or  sectional). 


We   coach    for   other    Institutes,    and    in    prop.iriion   t>    the   candidates   sitting    our    result.^    .■■  • 
equally  good. 

If  you  desire  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Accountancy,  and  to  secure  your  Degree 
within  a  reasonable  time  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  and  with  a  guarantee  of  success,  write 
to  us  to-day  for  full   particulars,   asking   for   free     '  Guide   to    Accountancy." 

HEMINGWAY    &    ROBERTSON 

Professional    Coaches 
COLUNS    HOUSE,     COLLINS    SREET,    MELBOURNE 

8.R.46. 
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CAN 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing — for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing  ?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  thi.s 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  your  home  to  study 
this  delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can 
study  anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  a  front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious 
to  develop  your  talent  for  drawing  so  that  you  can 
make  money 

Copy   This  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

Free  Criticism 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever;  it  will 
merely  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we 
will  return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interesting 
illustrated  literature  dealing  with  black  and  white 
drawing, which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are 
done,  what  prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  you  as  well  as  giving  you 
some  splendid  examples  of  modern  black  and  white 
sketches. 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  letuming  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  w-  can  teach 
you  Money  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
you  live.  We  will  show  "ou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondenre  in^rucftion  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  will  do  for  vou  Not  only  do 
we  develop  your  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modem,  pradtical  •  anner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantaee 


FREE 


IirilSTRATED 
BOOKLET  . . . 


Copy  the  sketch  repr'  duced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
al-o  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sfcetchinfj  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  pos  age,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

128  Exchange  Corner,  Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets,  Sydney 
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The  Music  for  Childhood 


Is  Found  in  the  Aeolian-Vocalion 

"  The  Instrument  of  to-day  that  supersedes  the  Gramophone  of  yesterday  " 

If  you  would  enrich  your  child's  whole  life— if  you  would  begin  early  with 
a  vital  element  of  his  education  and  happiness—let  him  wander  freely  through 
the  gardens  of  song.  The  verses  of  sujh  poets  as  Eugene  Field  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  with  the  lovely  musical  fancies  of  Nevin,  Chadwick,  De  Keven, 
and  scores  of  others,  hive  filled  the  children's  paths  in  these  fascinating  gardens 
with  fragrant  and   lasting  charm. 


THE     BEDTIME     HOUR. 

Why  not  establish  for  your  little  one 
a  da"ly  "  Bedtime  Hour,"  with  the  Voca- 
lion  ?  Then,  as  a  special  treat  or  reward 
for  some  task  well  done,  allow  him  to 
play  his  favourite  song  with  the  Gra- 
duola,  and  with  it  cause  the  music  to 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  or  fade  away  to 
a  whisper,  as  his  fancy  dictates  ! 

You  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful prince  of  your  child's  imag-ination  ; 
but  the  rapt,  joyous  look  on  the  little  face 
will  make  you  doubly  sure  that  the 
Aeolian-Vocalion  has  brought  a  great 
added  happiness  to  his  child-life.  And 
aficr  a   few   of  these   "  Bedtime   Hours  " 


he  will  go  to  bed  singing  the  song,  words 
and  music,  all  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  learning  verses  of  real  merit, 
and  developing  one  of  life's  greatest  ac- 
complishments— a  true  sense  of  rhythm. 

When  you  hear  the  Vocalion  you  will 
bo  impressed  at  once  with  the  remarkable 
richness  and  purity  of  its  tone. 

When  you  see  the  graceful  lines  of  this 
new  phonograph  you  will  appreciate  the 
unrivalled  beauty  and  tastefulness  of  it& 
exterior. 

When  you  play  the  Graduola  you  will 
realise  that  this  delightful  invention  lends 
to  the  Vocalion  a  unique  charm  which  no 
other  phonograph  possesses. 


Write   for    Art   Catalog,    giving    full   particulars    as    to    the    easy    method    of 
payment,  and  all   information  concerning   the   AEOLIAN-VOCALION,  to 

THE    PIANOLA    COMPANY    PTY.    LTD. 

"  The  Centre  for  the  World's  Greatest  Achievements  in  Musical  Instruments  " 
252    CoHins    Street,    Melbourne 

Also   at   -Adelaide,    Sydney,    Brisbane,  .-\uckland.  Christchurch,  Wellington. 
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War    Savings  Certificates 

Obtainable  at  all  Banks,  Saving*  Banks,  or  Money  Order  Pest  Offices 
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Payable  S  years  firem   date  ef^  purchase. 

Certificates  are  payabls  to  bearer,  are  exempt  from  Wealth  Levy, 
Commonwealth  and  State  Stamp  Duty,  and  interest  is  free  of  Income  Tax. 

6'  War  Savings  Stamps  2/6 

Obtainable  at  all  Branches  of  Commonwealth  Bank  o-f  Australia  and  all  Post 

Offices.     Booklets  supplied  free  in  which  to  affix  stamps.     Wh«n  valua  reaches  17/6 
I  they  can  be  exchanged  for  £1  certificate. 

■  Save  and  benefit  yourself.        Buy  Certificates  and  benefit  your  country. 

^L         CoMUOHwaAbTH  Bark  OF  AUSTRALIA.  October,  1917 
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You  may  fake  the  ''  Get-Rich-Easy  "  Way  of  schemes,  and  dreams,  and  dis- 
appointments, or  the  Sound  and  Safe  Way  of  RIGHT  TRAINING  for  congenial 
employment.  At  this  point,  your  FUTURE  CAREER  lies  entirely  in  your  own 
hands. 

You  alone  have  thf  power  to  DECIDE  whether  you  will  remain  inefficient,  and 
court  life-long^  rebuff;  or  become  efficient,  and  let  your  GUARANTEE  OF  SUC- 
CESS be  that  you  DESERVE  it.  What  is  it  to  be— MIRACLE  OR  METHOD? 
The  choice  is  YOU  RSI 

Decide  for  SUCCESS,  and  we  can  help  you.  Thousands  of  our  past  students 
are  now,  in  Rood,  remunerative,  responsible  positions.  You  may  go  the  way  they 
have  Rone,  and  attain  to  Independence,  Place,  Privilege,  and  MORE  MONEY,  as 
they  have  done.     The  Road  to  Success  has  been  beaten  smooth  for  YOU. 


Only  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  can  resolve 
your  present  degree  of  INTENTION  into  DE- 
CISION ;  so  write  AT  ONCE  for  a  Copy  of  our 
FREE  Illustrated  Handbook,  "CHOOSING  A 
CAREER,"  and  full  particulars  as  to  HOW 
YOU  MAY  WIN  SUCCESS  entirely  by  means 
of  SPARE-TIME  HOME  STUDY,  no  matter 
whether  you  are  located  in  Town  or  Country. 
Your  enrjuirv  will  not  place  you  under  the  least 
obligation.  Drop  us  a  line  TO-DAY,  while  you 
think  of  it. 

StoU's  Correspondence  College 

(Address  Nearest  Office) 

100    RUSSELL    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

117   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 

CREEK    STREET,    BRISBANE 

PIRIE    STREET,    ADELAIDE. 


Among  OUR  250xourses 

ARE  THE  FOLLOWING !  — 


Shorthand,    Typewriting 

Accountancy 
Commercial    Law 


Shire    Engineering 
H   Hiidge    ConstructioD 

Surveying  ^^.......t.  ,..<,.    ,^w 

I  Electrical    Engineering  Journalism.    Literafure 

■  Telegraphy,    Telephony  Story    Writing 

Steam    Engineering  Mathematics 

■  Wireless    Telegraphy  Languages 

Gas   and    Oil     Engines  Drawing.    Illustrating 
Suction   Gas   Plants 


I  Iriigation    Engineering 
m  Sanitary    Engineering 
Mining    Engineering 


Architecture 
Architectural    Drawing 
Building  Construction 
&    Estimating 

■  Chemistry.    Metallurgy      Agriculture 

*  Mechanical    Drawing         Fruit   Growing,  etc. 

■  We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 
I  Public  Examinaiions. 


Teil  us  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Information  FREE ! 


btead'g  Kcciew,  SefljlS. 


AN  ARMOURED   CAR.  USED    IN   THE   EGYPTIAN   WEST   FRONT    AGAINST  THE    SENUSSI. 


stead's  Review.  2611118. 


A    GERMAN    MINI!,    WHICH,    AFTEK    BREAKING    AWAY    FROM    ITS    ANCHORAGE.    WAS 

WASHED   ASHORE  NEAR  EL   ARI8H. 


OSTEND  UNDBB   ALLIED  GUNiS. 
German    defences    and   buildings  in    Oetend,    destroyed   by    Allied   bombardment. 


stead's  Beview,  2611/18. 
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January   19,   1918. 
Lloyd  George  Accedes  to  Labour's  Demands. 

The  day  after  the  last  issue  of  Stead's 
went  to  press  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  his 
first  really  defiinite  statement  concerning 
the  war  aims  of  Great  Britain.  True  he 
left  a  great  deal  unsaid,  was  still  vague  on 
many  points,  but  he  was  far  clearer  on 
others  than  ever  before.  He  abandoned  all 
general  pronouncements  concerning  "  Com- 
pensation, Restitution  and  Guarantees  " 
and  got  down  to  special  objects.  There 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for  a  definite 
statement  concerning  our  war  aims  and 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  real- 
ised that  nebulous  generalities  must  be 
translated  into  concrete  declarations. 
The  Prime  Minister  went  himself  to  the 
hall  where  the  Trade  Union  delegates  were 
sitting,  an,d  there  made  his  "  important 
deliverance"  concerning  the  Allies'  war 
aims. 

Depriving  the  Enemy  of  a  Weapon. 

When  we  come  to  closely  examine  his 
speech,  apart  from  its  telling  setting,  it  is 
rather  disappointing.  President  Wilson, 
however,  definitely  and  exhaustively  set 
out  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States. 
The  chorus  of  approval  which  has  followed 
the    publication    of   his    statement    suggest 


that  the  Entente  peoples  agree  with  these 
aims  and  definitely  adopt  them  as  their 
own.  This  is  fortunate,  because,  in  any 
case,  what  the  President  says  now  goes,  for 
Allied  leaders  have  in  the  frankest  possible 
manner  admitted  that  "  had  it  not  been 
for  American  aid  the  finances  of  the  Allies 
would  have  been  in  disastrous  straits." 
The  manner  in  which  his  pronouncement 
was  received  demonstrates,  too,  and  con- 
clusively, despite  all  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary that  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  all  Entente  countries  that  the  objects  we 
were  fighting  for  should  be  more  (definitely 
set  forth.  Those  who  have  been  attacked 
for  making  this  demand  during  the  last 
year  have  in  the  President  s  announcement 
a  most  absolute  vindication  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  attitude  on  the  matter.  Be- 
fore dealing  at  length  with  Dr.  Wilson's 
statement  there  are  one  or  two  things  which 
ought  to  be  noted  in  Lloyd  George's 
speech.  In  order  to  grasp  its  full  signi- 
ficance it  must  be  compared  with  previous 
utterances  of  his.  Only  by  so  doing  can 
we  properlv  realise  hcnv  far  our  statesmen 
have  travelled  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  !  Whilst  peace  exactly  on  the  lines 
set  out  by  the  Prime   Minister  could  pro- 
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babl\  ne\er  Ix?  obtained  there  is  tar  more 
chanct'  of  agreement  being  reached  on  that 
basis  than  on  the  earlier  declarations  of 
res]K)nsible  Ministers.  In  his  pronounce- 
ment before  the  delegates  of  the  workers, 
Llovd  George  had  nothing  \Vhatever  to  say 
about  the  crushing  of  Prussian  militarism. 
but  for  the  first  time  a  British  statesman 
declared  that  "the  destruction  or  disruption 
of  Germany  or  of  the  German  people  has 
never  been  one  of  our  war  aims."  Thus, 
he  definitely  puts  himself  in  line  with  Pre- 
sident Wilson.  One  of  the  reasons  wh\ 
I  have  so  consistently  urged  the  definite 
declaration  of  our  war  aims  was  because, 
until  this  was  done,  the  loose  talk  of  states- 
men and  of  leading  people,  the  articles  of 
military  experts  and  the  comments  of  edi- 
tors, played  straight  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  military  men  who  only  needed  to 
quote  them  to  pro\e  to  their  own  people 
that  the  breaking  up  of  Austria,  the  dis- 
memberment of  Germany,  the  wiping  out 
of  Turkey,  and  the  economic  destruction  of 
the  Teutons  were  the  objects  the  Allies  had 
in  view.  It  was  surely  high  time  that  we 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Kaiser  and  his 
advisers  of  this  powerful  weapon  which 
undoubtedly  they  have  consistently  used 
against  us. 

Turkey  and   Our  War  Aims. 

Since  the  Russians  themselves  have 
renounced  all  desire  to  acquire  terri- 
tory b\  the  sword,  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Turk  is  no 
longer  one  of  our  war  objects,  and 
Lloyd  George  is  now  able  to  state  truthfully 
that  "  We  are  not  fighting  to  deprive  Tur- 
key of  Constantinople,  or  of  the  rich  re- 
nowned laiids  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace. 
which  are  predominantly  Turkish  racially.'' 
The  full  significance  of  this  declaration  is 
perhaps  missed  by  those  who  forget  where 
Thrace  is  situated.  When  Turkev,  mis- 
guidedly,  entered  the  war  against  us  there 
was  a  chorus  of  joy  raised  that  now.  at 
long  last,  we  would  U-  able  to  rid  Europe 
for  ever  of  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
Turk,  would  bundle  the  Ottomans  neck 
and  crop  out  of  Euro|)e  and  confine  them 
henceforth  to  the  Anatolian  portions  of 
Asia  Minor.  Learned  essays  were  written 
on  the  probable  ca[)ital  whi^h  wouM  Ix' 
seie<:ted  by  the  di.scomfited  Mussulmans  in- 
stead of  Constantinoule.  and  so  and  so 
forth.  There  was  enough  said  and  writ- 
ten at  the  time  to  convince  the  .Sultan  and 
his  Ministers  mnny  times  over  that  one  of 
the    Allies'    war   aims    was    the    perrhnnent 


eviction  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  Now, 
however,  Lloyd  George  assures  them  that 
we  are  not  fighting  to  deprive  them  of 
Thrace,  which  is  the  only  province  they  still 
retain  in  Europe.  Lloyd  George  made  no 
reference  to  Syria  at  all  in  his  speech,  and 
said  about  the  other  two  provinces,  .Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  recognition  of  their  separate  nation  con- 
ditions, and  although  he  could  not  discuss 
the  exact  form  of  such  recognition,  he  said 
that  in  any  case  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
store these  territories  to  their  former  sove- 
reignty.  This  treatment  of  the  Turkish 
question  is  rather  different  from  that  he 
anfl  others  Ministers  have  accorded  it  in 
the  ]iast. 

When   Germany   Seeks  to   Develop   Asia 
Minor. 

This     suggests    that     Entente     statesmen 
are    beginning    to    realise    that    their   often 
announced     and     reiterated     intention     to 
banish   the  Turk  from  Europe  and  cut  up 
his    Empire   was    bad   policy,    utterly    pre- 
cluded    anv     chance    of     concluding    that 
separate       peace       we      have      so      often 
been      told      might      Ix;      made      at      any 
mtmient.        My     own     view^     has     always 
been  tiiat  the  more  we  hammered  the  Turk 
the  less    likelihood    there   was  of    inducing 
him   to  break   with   his   Teutonic  taskmas- 
ters,  that   the   fate  of   Turkey    would    not 
be   decided  on   the   plains  of   Mesopotamia 
or   the    Syrian    hills,    but    in    Europe,    and 
that    the   more    weakened    Turkey    was    the 
less   would   be    her    resistance   to   Teutonic 
domination   ;ifter  the   war.      The   Germans 
ajjpear   to  assume  that  if   thev   get   a   free 
hand    in    Asia    Minor,    by    consent  of    the 
Powers  or  by   force  of  arms,   they    will  be 
able   to   peacefully    develop    the     place     in 
whatex'er   wav    thev    like,    but    no    one    ac- 
(]uainted  with  the  lurks  and  their  history 
can  imagine   that  this  peaceful   penetration 
is  going  to  be  at  all   an   easy   matter.      If 
the  Turks  come  out  of   this   struggle   with 
their     military     prestige     unimpaired     and 
their  territory  more  or  less  intact,  the  Ger- 
mans  will   find   them  pretty   difficult  custo- 
mers to  deal  with.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  smashed  and  weakened  Turkey   has   her 
territories   restored    to   her   by    virtue   of    a 
peace     cx)ncluded    by     Germany     with     the 
Entente   Powers,    the   Teutonic   domination 
of  Asia  Minor  would  l:)e  a  far  easier  mat- 
ter. ■    The   entire   failure   of  the    Germans 
to  even  attempt  to  retake  Bagdad  or  drive 
back     the    victorious     Anglo-Indian     Army 
from     Xh'sopotamia     rather     suggests     that 
German  statesmen,  eonvinced  that  the  ulti- 
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mate  fate  of  Turkey  will  be  determined 
not  in  Asia  Minor  but  in  Europe,  are  by 
no  means  averse  to  j^ermitting  the  Ottoman 
obligation  to  them  to  get  heavier. 

Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Long  on  the  German 
Colonies. 

Lloyd  George  again  referred  to  the  Ger- 
man colonies.  The  Prime  Minister 
now  states  that  they  are  to  be  held  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Peace  C'onference,  and 
went  on  to  elaborate  the  truly  extraordi- 
nary proposal  that  their  ultimate  fate  shall 
be  settled  by  a  sort  of  plebiscite  of  the 
savage  and  half -civilised  peoples  who  dwell 
in  them.  Just  imagine  taking  a  referendum 
of  tlie  wild  tribes  of  Papua  as  to  whether 
they  should  continue  under  the  mild  and 
l:)eneficent  rule  of  Australia,  as  carried  out 
by  Judge  Murray,  or  would  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent suzerain.  The  thing  is,  of  course, 
absurd,  and  must  be  looked  on  in  its  proper 
light.  K.ussia  and  her  provinces  he 
left  to  their  fate.  "  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  held  accountable  for  deci- 
sions taken  in  her  absence,  and  concerning 
which  she  has  not  been  consulted  or  her  aid 
invoked."  but  said  that  the  Allies  con- 
sider that  an  independent  Poland  is  an 
urgent  necessity  for  the  stability  of  Wes- 
tern PUirope.  The  conclusion  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  would  evidently,  in  his  opinion, 
liberate  the  Allies  from  any  ])romises  they 
may  have  made  to  Russia  before  she  broke 
away  from  the  alliance. 

Breaking   Up  Austria. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  imperative  need  of  breaking  up 
Austria  if  the  Allies  are  to  give  the  pro- 
mised independence  to  subject  races  like 
the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks.  th<'  Croats  and 
other  peoples  under  the  rule  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles.  He  now  savs  that  "To 
break  up  Austria  is  no  part  of  our  war 
aims,"  but  considers  that  "  unless  genuine 
truly  democratic  self-government  is  guar- 
anteed to  those  Austro-Hungarian  nation- 
alities who  have  long  desired  it,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  rt-move  the  causes  of  the  unrest 
in  that  part  of  Europe  which  have  so  long 
threatened  the  gejieral  peace."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  unrest  in  Bohemia,  in  Gali- 
ria,  in  Transvlvania,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  dual  Empire,  has  in  itself  never 
seriously  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Tt  was  generallv  recognised  that  these 
places  were  entirelv  under  the  control  of 
Austria,  wliich  could  do  as  it  liked  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  internal  affairs.  The 
menace  to   the  peace  of   Europe  arose   not 


l«_"cause  of  ihc  demand  of  the  Czechs  for 
self-government,  or  Po^land  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  Polish  State,  of  the  Ruth- 
enians  for  union  with  the  Ukraine  peoples, 
or  of  the  Roumanians  in  Transylvania,  for 
(he  extension  of  the  bouiidiaries  of  the  king- 
dom of  Roumania,  but  owing  to  the  rival- 
ries of  the  different  Powers  in  the  Bal- 
kans, where  independent  States  offered 
fair  field  for  |)n']itical  intrigue,  and  com- 
mercial exploitation,  which  did  not  exist 
within  the  confines  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
itself.  The  real  bar  to  peace  will  still  be 
the  Balkans.  The  military  struiggle  began 
there,  and  the  diplomatic  struggle  will 
end  there. 

Disarmament. 

One  thing  in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
which  must  cause  some  surprise  is  his  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  recently  re- 
ported proposals  of  the  Central  Powers 
have  not  contained  reference  to  a  perma- 
nent peace  after  the  war.  Yet  the  famous 
speech  of  Count  Czernin  at  Buda  Pesth 
was  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  just 
this  matter.  He  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  general  scheme  of  mutual  disarma- 
ment, for  he  said  :  "  This  war  has  taught 
us  that  we  must  reckon  on  a  great  increase 
in  former  armaments.  With  unrestricted 
armaments  the  nations  would  he  compelled 
to  increase  everything  tenfold,  and  the 
military  estimates  of  the  great  Powers 
would  amount  to  billions.  That  is  impo.s- 
sible  ;  it  would  mean  complete  ruin.  To 
return  to  the  armament  status  of  19 14  would 
be  a  great  reduction,  but  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  not  going  further  and  actually 
'disarming.  Hence  complete  disarmament 
is  the  only  issue  from  the  difficulty.  Gigan- 
tic fleets  will  have  no  further  purpose  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  land  armies  will 
be  reduced  to  the  level  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  order.  Everv 
State  will  have  to  give  up  something  of 
its  independence  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing world  peace.  Probably  the  present 
generation  will  not  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  this  great  pacific  movement.  It 
can  only  be  realised  slowly,  but  I  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  place  ourselves  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  to  do  everything 
humanlv  possible  to  accelerate  its  materiali- 
sation." 

What  Austria  and  Germany  Said  About  It. 

In   the  official   replies  of  Germany    and 
Austria  to  the  Pope's  Note  the  question  is 
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specifically  dealt  with.  For  instance,  the 
German  Note  says:  "The  Imperial  Gov- 
•ernment  greets  with  special  sympathy  the 
heading  idea  of  the  peace  appeal  wherein 
His  Holiness  clearly  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  in  tlie  future  the  material 
power  of  arms  must  be  sui:)ersedcd  by  the 
moral  power  of  right.  It  is  also  convinced 
that  the  sick  body  of  human  society  can 
only  be  healed  by  fortifying  its  moral 
strength  of  right.  From  this  would  fol- 
low, according  to  His  Holiness'  view,  the 
simultaneous  diminution  of  armed  forces  of 
all  States,  and  the  institution  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  for  international  disputes. 
We  share  His  Holiness's  view  that  definite 
rules  and  a  certain  safeguard  for  a  simul- 
taneous and  reciprocal  limitation  of  arma- 
ments on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air, 
as  well  as  for  the  true  freedom  of  the  high 
seas,  are  the  things  entreating  which  the 
new  spirit  that  in  the  future  should  prevail 
in  international  relations,  should  find  first 
hopeful  expression.  The  task  would  then 
of  itself  arise  to  decide  international  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  not  by  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  but  by  peaceful  methods,  especially 
by  arbitration,  \vhose  high  peace-producing 
effect  we,  together  with  His  Holiness,  fully 
recognise."  In  the  Austrian  reply  we  find 
the  following  sentence: — "With  deep- 
rooted  conviction  we  agree  with  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  your  Holiness  that  the  future 
arrangement  of  the  world  must  be  based  on 
the  elimination  of  armed  forces,  and  on  the 
moral  force  of  right,  and  on  the  rule  of  in- 
ternational justice  and  legality.  We  sup- 
port, therefore,  your  Holiness's  view  that 
the  negotiations  between  the  belligerents 
should,  and  could,  lead  to  an  understand- 
ing by  which,  with  the  creation  of  appro- 
priate guarantees,  armaments  on  land  and 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  might  be  reduced  simul- 
taneously, reciprocally  and  gradually  to  a 
fixed  limit."  These  statements  of  the 
enemy  Governments  may,  of  course,  be  en- 
tirely insincere,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  made,  Lloyd  George's  re- 
ference is  rather  extraordinary. 

The  Objects  for  Which  We  are  Fighting. 

The  other  poimts  the  Prime  Minister 
dealt  with  were  Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  evacuation  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and 
Roumania,  in  connection  with  which  latter 
he  said,  "  We  mean  to  press  for  justice 
for  the  men  of  Roumanian  blood  and 
speech  in  their  legitimate  aspirations," 
which  persumably  means  the  adding  of 
Transylvania  to  the  Roumanian  Kingdom. 


Lloyd  George  certainly  took  a  long  step 
towards  making  our  war  aims  clear  and  the 
need  for  this  I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  above  comments,  which  are 
not  at  all  intended  to  be  critical  of  what  he 
said,  or  to  suggest  that,  save  in  certain 
minor  points,  our  war  aims  are  not  the 
same  as  thev  were  when  we  entered  the 
struggle,  hut  merely  to  indicate  what  wrong 
ideas  the  lack  of  any  official  statement  had 
IJermitted  to  find  such  universal  lodgment 
in  the  brains  of  Entente  and  enemy 
l^oples.  It  was  highly  necessary  to  dispel 
these  incorrect  notions,  and  let  everyone 
know  exactly  what  the  objects  were  for 
which  we  were  continuing  to  fight.  Lloyd 
George  left  much  still  indefinite,  but  Pre- 
sident Wilson  remedied  that  by  his  specific 
statement  before  Congress  on  January  8th. 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  take 
this  announcement  item  by  item,  and  see 
in  which  points  there  is  already  agreement 
with  the  enemy,  in  which  agreement  might 
be  reached,  and  which  apparently  present 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
peace.  It  is  these  last  which  are  obviously 
the  only  objects  for  which  the  war  is  being 
continued,  therefore  the  disclosure  of  them 
is  highly  important.  The  President's 
speech  was  a  statesmanlike  utterance,  such 
as  we  exi)ect  from  the  man  concerning 
whom  not  so  very  long  ago  many  of  us  had 
very  uncomplimentary  and  bitter  things  to 
say.  He  sums  the  situation  up  with  entire 
impartiality,  and  shows  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  win  the  smallest  benefit  for 
America  from  the  struggle.  Having  no 
desire  for  colonies  or  spheres  of  influence 
for  his  country,  he  is  able  to  announce  a  set 
of  war  aims  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to 
secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  will 
minimise  future  friction  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

The  Paris  Conference  Thrown  Overboard. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  fourteen  articles 
into  which  the  President  divides  his  state- 
ment of  war  aims  compels  us  to  feel  con- 
siderable surprise  over  the  strong  approval 
of  his  speech  which  has  been  expressed  in 
Entente  countries  generally,  and  in  Great 
Britain  in  particular.  The  first  three,  for 
instance,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  our  constantly  expressed 
views.  The  first  strikes  at  the  century- 
old  custom  of  secret  diplomacy  practised 
by  British  Ministers,  and  to-dav  strongly 
approved  by  them.  The  second  suggests 
that    the     Germans    are    justified    in    their 
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assertions  that  freedom  of  the  seas  does 
not  exist,  whereas  we  have  always  insisted 
that  it  does.  The  third  completely  reverses 
the  policy  of  the  Paris  Conference,  to  the 
•economic  boycott  resolutions  of  which  all 
the  Enlcnie  Powers  were  apparently  com- 
mitted. Nor  is  the  fifth  article  quite  in 
line  with  our  latest  declaration  concerning 
the  captured  colonies.  The  somewhat 
ambiguous  wording  of  the  eighth  article 
concerning  Alsace-Lorraine  leaves  the 
way  open  to  a  possible  settlement 
by  agreement,  but  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  French  states- 
men who  have  recently  declared  that  one 
of  the  main  war  aims  of  France  is  the 
Hucondiilonal  recession  of  both  these  pro- 
vinces. 

No  Secret  Diplomacy  in  Future. 

The  war  aims  as  set  forth  by  President 
Wilson  in  detail  are  as  follow: — - 

(i)  The  aim  or  object  of  the  first  article 
is  that  "  in  future  there  shall  be  open  cove- 
nants of  jieace,  which  shall  be  openly  ar- 
rived at.  after  which  there  shall  be  no 
])rivate  international  understanding  of  any 
kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always 
frankly  and  in  the  public  view."  Now 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  the  man 
in  the  street,  but  quite  recently  secret 
diplomacy  has  been  strongly  defended  by 
no  less  a  person  that  Mr.  Balfour,  and  for 
years  now  the  British  Foreign  Minister  'has 
been  given  an  absolutely  free  hand  to  do  as 
he  liked.  Some  of  the  arrangements  he 
concluded  were  not  even  referred  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  were  never  known  to  Parlia- 
ment at  all.  If  we  adopt  the  Presidential 
programme,  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
will  in  future  be  required  to  report  to  Par- 
liament all  his  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. That  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  desired,  but  there  has  always  been  a 
very  strong  party  in  Great  Britain  which 
considers  that  international  relationships 
were  so  delicate  that  it  was  largely  detri- 
mental to  make  public  arrangements  ar- 
rived at  between  the  different  nations.  One 
of  the  objects  now  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing is  that  all  such  negotiations  shall  take 
place  in  public. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

(2)  The  second  American  demand  is  that 
"  there  shall  be  an  absolute  freedom  of 
navigation  upon  the  seas  outside  terri- 
torial waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war, 
except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by   international  action   for   tlie 


enforcement  of  international  covenants." 
This  is  the  freedom  of  the  seas  which  the 
Americans,  ever  since  the  war  began,  have 
always  insisted  must  be  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  ]:)eace,  and  it  is  a  condition 
which  the  Central  Pwvers  have  also  de- 
manded. Roughly,  it  means  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  London,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

(3)  The  third  condition  is  "  the  re- 
moval, as  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
barriers,  and  the  establishment  of  an  equa- 
lity of  trade  conditionsi  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  asso- 
ciating themselves  for  its  maintenance." 
President  Wilson  has  always  set  his  face 
against  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  the 
famous  Paris  Conference  attended  by  Mr. 
Hughes  and  representatives  of  all  the  Allies. 
He  now  definitely  demands  that  all  thought 
of  a  trade  boycott,  and  all  attempts  to 
hamper  trade  by  means  of  tariffs  shall  be 
abandoned.  This  is  aimed,  of  course,  as 
much  against  the  suggested  Central  Euro- 
pean Customs  Union  as  against  the  Paris 
Conference  itself. 

(4)  The  fourth  condition  demands  "ade- 
quate guarantees  given  and  taken  that 
national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic 
safety."  That  is  a  demand  which  all  the 
combatants  at  one  time  or  another  have 
indicated    meets    with   their    approval. 

The  German  Colonies. 

(5)  The  fifth  article  makes  for  "  a  free, 
open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial  ad- 
justment of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon 
a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sove- 
reignty the  interests  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned must  have  equal  weight  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined."  This  goes  a 
good  deal  further  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
proposal,  which  confined  itself  to  suggest- 
ing that  the  people  dwelling  in  the  Ger- 
man colonies  should  decide  how  they 
should  in  future  l>e  governed.  The  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  would  seem  to  apply  to 
all  colonial  pos.sessions,  Allied  as  well  as 
German,  but  this  fifth  condition  will  have 
to  be  a  good  deal  further  elaborated  before 
we  can  properly  understand  it.  In  any 
case  he  evidently  considers  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  colonies  were  acquired — that 
is  to  say,  the  validity  of  the  original  title 
— must  be  the  chief  determining  factor  in 
deciding  their  future  ownership. 
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(6)  Tho  sixth  article  demands  ''  the 
evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,  and 
such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affect- 
ing Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and 
freest  co-operation  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  obtainin:;  for  her  an  un- 
hamf)ered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity 
for  the  indeiiendent  determination  of  her 
own  political  development  and  national 
policy,"  nnd  so  on.  Tha.t  is  a  question 
which  is  now  being  debated  at  Brest 
Litovski.  and  if  Russia  and  Oermany  come 
to  an  amicable  agreement  in  tlie  matter,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Allies 
later  on  to  insist  on  an  alteration  of  such 
an  agreement. 

(7)  The  seventh  condition  is  that  Bel- 
gium must  be  evacuated  and  restored, 
without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sove- 
reigntv  which  she  enjoys,  in  common  with 
all  other  free  nations. 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

(8)  Tlie  eighth  is  that  all  French  terri- 
tory shall  be  freed,  and  the  invaded  por- 
tions restored.  There  is  itndoubtedly  in 
(iermany  a  very  strong  faction  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  and  the  in- 
vaded portions  of  France.  In  fact,  the 
Imi)erial  Chancellor  some  time  ago  prac- 
tically admitted  the  willingness  of  Ger- 
manv  to  evacuate  these  territories,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  know  just  how  strong  the  No- 
Annexation  party  is  in  Germany.  Tn  any 
case,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
enemy  Government  would  agree  to  evacuate 
and  restore  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  re-arrangement 
on  the  eastern  front  will  give  them  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  po'litical  advan- 
tages far  greater  than  they  could  hope  to 
obtain  in  the  west.  The  eighth  condition 
goes  on  to  say  that  "the  wrong  done  to 
France  by  Prussia  in  1871.  in  the  matter 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  should  be  righted,  in 
order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made 
.secure  in  the  interests  of  all."  This  is  a 
most  significant  paragraph,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  first  summary  of  the 
President's  speech  it  was  stated  that  there 
should  be  reparation  for  the  taking  of 
Alsace-I-orraine.  Clearly  the  President 
does  not  regard  it  as  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial condition  of  peace  that  the  wh<')le  of 
Alsace-T,orraine  must  be  handed  back  to 
France.  The  wrong  done  in  1871  must  be 
rishted.  but  he  does  not  .set  out  definitelv 
in  what  wav.  There  is  no  chance  whatever 
of  the  Germans  giving  back  Lorraine, 
whose  iron   mines   are   absolutelv   ntx^essarv 


lor  their  industrial  existence,  anil  the  r<  - 
trocession  would  only  be  compelled  if  Ger- 
many were  beaten  flat.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  order  to  secure  peace  it  is  quite  con- 
<'ei.vab'le  that  some  arrangement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  matter  might  be  arrived 
at  which  did  not  involve  the  loss  of  these 
iron  fields. 

Italy,  Austria  and  the  Balkans. 

(g)  The  ninth  condition  is  that  a  read- 
justment of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should 
be  effected  along  clearly  recognisable  lines 
of  nationality.  The  trouble,  of  course,  is 
that  there  are  not  any  ver\  clearlv  defined 
lines  oi  nationality,  except  in  the  Tren- 
tino.  The  Austrian  offer  of  concessions  to 
Italy  l>efore  the  latter  entered  the.  war 
suggested  readjustment  of  frontiers  on  tliese 
lines,  but  the  Italians  were  anxious  to  have 
Trieste  it.self.  and  the  Austrians  refused 
to  give  up  the  one  outlet  the\-  had  to  the 
oceans  of  the  world. 

(10)  The  tenth  condition  is  that  the 
peoples  of  Austro-Hungarv  should  be  ac- 
corded the  freest  autonomous  development. 
That  is  going  to  be  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult matter  to  arrange,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  polyglot  empire  has  held  to- 
gether under  the  stress  of  war  and  famine 
does  not  give  much  hope  of  the  subject 
peoples  Ix-ing  as  dissatisfied  with  Austro- 
Hungarian  rule  as  we  would  have  liked 
to  imagine. 

(11)  The  eleventh  condition  insists  on  the 
evacuation  of  Roumania,  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro, and  demands  that  ''  Serbia  shall 
be  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea."  The  evacuation  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories must  necessarily  be  the  first  move 
in  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Balkan 
(juestion,  but  in  this  connection  we  have 
to  remember  tliat  it  was  the  great  Powers 
them.selves  who  prevented  that  "  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea  "  demanded  by 
Serbia  after  the  first  Balkan  War.  Had 
the  Powers  not  interfered  on  that  occasion 
Serbia  would  have  been  left  in  possession 
of  Durazzo,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  there 
would  ha\e  been  no  second  Balkan  War, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  almo.st  certain  that  the 
present  frightful  conflict  would  never  have 
begun.  The  bottling  up  of  Serbia  on  that 
occasion  cau.sed  the  Serbs  to  apply  them- 
selves with  intense  earnestness  to  the  task  of 
stirring  up  their  fellow  nationals  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing an  outlet  to  the  .sea  at  the  expense  of 
Austria.     We  all  know  that  the  shot  which 
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started  the  Kiiroi:)ean  conflagration  killed 
the  heir  to  tlwv  Austri;in  lhn>iK\  nt  the  Bos- 
nian capital. 

The    Turks,    the    Poles    and    a    League    oi 
Nations. 

(12)  The  twelfth  condition  deals  with 
Turkey,  and  says  : — "  'IMie  Turkish  por- 
tions of  the  present  Ottoman  Kmpire  should 
be  offered  a  secure  so\ereiu;nty,  hut  thf 
other  nationalities  which  are  now  under 
Turkish  rule  should  he  offered  an  un- 
doubted security  and  an  absolutely  unmo- 
lested opportunity  of"  autonomous  develop- 
ment." This  is  practi«"ally  what  Idoyd 
George  said,  and  confirms  the  abandonment 
of  the  Allies  of  their  original  (ietermina- 
tion  to  eject  the  Turk  altogether  out  of 
Europe.  Thrace  would  remain  under  Tur- 
kish control,  and  Constantinople  would 
still  be  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  twelfth  condition  gees  on  to 
say  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  per- 
mianently  open  as  a  free  passage  to  the 
ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations,  under 
international  guarantees.  That  has  appa- 
rently been  agreed  to  by  Turkey  and  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  and  is 
not  likely  to  offer  any  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  peace. 

(13)  The  thirteenth  condition  insists  thin 
"  an  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
enacted,  which  should  include  the  terri- 
tories inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations,  and  which  shoulil  be  offered 
a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea."  That 
is,  of  course,  the  ideal  we  set  before  us. 
but  if  Russia.  Poland,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria come  to  some  arrangement,  w^hich  is 
more  or  less  acceptable  to  the  Poles,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  Allies  would 
later  on  interfere  with  any  Polish  State  so 
set  up. 

(14)  The  fourteenth  condition  deals  witli 
the  projected  I-eague  of  Natir>ns.  It  says  : 
"  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be 
formed  under  specific  go\ernance  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of 
political  inde]>endence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity to  o-reat  and  small  States  alike."  If 
this  condition  be  fulfilled  and  the  fourth 
one,  concerning  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, be  given  effect  to.  the  others  matter 
very  little,  l)ecause  the  world  in  future 
would  be  governed  In  a  l^eague  of 
Nations,  which  would  not  tolerate  oppres- 
sion anvwhere,  or  jierniit  the  exploitation 
of   subject  races   bv   their  overlords. 


Points  Of  Agreement. 

\\  hen  we  come  to  carefully  compare  the 
war  aims  of  Germany,  as  far  as  we  kno'W 
rliem.  with  these  of  President  Wilson  which 
Ju'  Allies  ha\<'.  or  will,  adoi)t  as  their  own, 
we  fnid  several  points  of  agreement.  The 
lirst  article  about  secret  diplomacy  is  as 
likelv  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Central  as  to 
the  Entente  Powers.  ,  The  second,  about  the 
l''reedom  of  the  Seas,  is  one  of  the  most 
r-mphasised  enemy  war  aims.  The  third 
falls  in  line  with  their  constant  demand 
that  there  shall  l>e  no  economic  or  trade 
liovcott  after  the  war.  'I'he  fourth  about 
reduction  of  armaments  as  already  shown 
has  received  the  strong  approval  of  both 
.-\ustria  and  Germanv.  As  the  Germans 
unequivocally  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
their  colonies  the  fifth  article  would  be  en- 
tirely unacceptable  to  them.  If  it  is  meant 
to  applv  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  all 
the  fighting  powers,  it  would  be  equally  un- 
popular with  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy 
and  Portugal.  The  sixth  article,  concern- 
ing Russian  territory,  will  probably  be 
settled  without  reference  to  the  Allies  by 
Russia  and  Germanv.  The  future  of 
Poland  referred  to  in  Article  13  will,  per- 
haps, be  arranged  in  the  same  way.  The 
restoration  of  Belgium  has  been  demanded 
by  the  Reichstag.  an(  1  accepted  as  necessary 
b\  leading  enemy  statesman.  Recent  events 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  in 
Germanv  that  even  the  Baltic  provinces 
sludl  be  evacuated,  although  a  plebi.scite 
would  almost  certainly  show  the  people 
dwelling  there  themselves  anxious  to  join 
the  German  Empire.  The  evacuation  of 
French  territory,  now  occupied  by  the 
enemv,  would  certainly  be  agreed  to  by 
them,  but  the\  wotdd  never  give  back 
-Vlsace-Lorraine  luitil  utterly  beaten.  As 
far  as  nine  is  concerned  the  Austrians.  before 
the  war.  offered  Italv  pretty  much  what 
President  Wilson  now  asks  for  her. 
Whether,  as  things  are  at  present.  Austrian 
-•statesmen  would  be  inclined  to  renew  their 
offer  to  Italy  is  certainly  doubtful.  The 
IKOvisions  of  the  tenth  article  are.  to  some 
extent,  already  being  carried  out.  The 
Poles  of  Galicia.  it  would  seem,  are  to  join 
the  new  State  of  Poland,  which  will  enjo\ 
home  rule  and  hx^al  autonomv  on  the  same 
basis  as  Hungary  within  the  Austrian  Em- 
[)ire.  There  is  talk  of  the  Ruthenians  join- 
ing their  brothers  in  an  independent 
I'kraine.  and  the  formation  of  a  southern 
Slav  State  has  been  so  cnnstantlv  mentioned 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Austria 
conremj)lates    the   creation  of    a    Jugo-Slav 
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kingdom  on  the  lines  of  Hungary  and 
Poland.  This  would  leave  the  Czechs  and 
the  Roumanians  still  in  trouble,  nor  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  their  lot  will  be  alle- 
viated by  Austria. 

The   Insoluble   Problem  of  the   Balkans. 

The  eleventh  article  in  a  few  lines  sug- 
gests the  solution  of  the  whole  Balkan  pro^ 
blem.  the  most  complex  of  our  time.  Ob- 
viouslv  the  Teutonic  solution  would  not  be 
ours,  ifor,  whilst  minor  differences  could,  no 
doubt,  be  overcome  the  main  one  can  hardly 
be.  This  is  that  the  Germans  want  the 
Balkans  to  be  a  bridge  to  Asia,  and  we 
want  then  to  be  an  impassable  obstacle  Iving 
between  the  Central  Po^vers  and  Turkey. 
Unless  we  are  verv  careful,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  enemy  will  cut  this 
Gordian  knot  bv  including  Serbia  in  the 
proposed  Jugo-Slav  State,  by  this  means 
giving  her  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  an  equal 
standing  in  the  Austrian  Empire  to  that  of 
Hungarv  or  Poland.  If  that  were  done 
then  the  bridge  would  have  been  built  even 
if  Roumania  jiroved  hostile.  The  other  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  bridge  would  go  through 
Roumanian  territory,  leaving  Serbia  on  one 
side  altogether.  The  suggestion  in  the  twelfth 
article  would  certainly  not  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Germans,  who  are  anxious  to  themselves 
exploit  and  develop  the  provinces  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria  and  Armenia,  and  see  in 
Persia  a  possible  field  for  colonisation,  a 
place  in  the  sun  for  their  growing  popula- 
tion. The  last  article  advocating  the  crea- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  has  been  ap- 
proved bv  all  the  belligerent  nations,  enemy 
and  Kntenie  alike. 

The  Main   Points  of  DifFerence. 

This  brief  analvsis  of  the  American  war 
aims  discloses  the  main  points  of  difference 
to  be  : — 

1.  .Alsace-Lorraine. 

2.  The  Cicrman   Colonies. 

3.  The  ceding-  of  territory  to   Italy. 

4.  The  granting'  of  independence  to  the 
Czechs. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  frontiers  of 
Roumania   at   the   expense  of   Hungary. 

6.  The  depriving  of  Turkey  of  her  subject 
provinces. 

7.  The  rearr.ingemejit  of  the  Balkans 
which  would  give  Serbia  a  seaport. 

Agreement  has  alreadv  been  reached  on  the 
other  matters,  or  could  probably  be  arrived 
at  bv  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take, 
assuming  that  the  future  of  Poland  and  the 
other  Russian  j)rovinces  is  settled  between 
Russia   anrl   the  Central   Powers.      Of   the 


other  jx>ints  of  difference  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  war  would  be  continued  to- 
liberate  the  Czechs,  to  add  Transylvania 
to  Roumania,  or  to  make  certain  that  the 
Italians  got  what  they  had  once  been  offered 
and  had  refused.  That  leaves  then  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  German  colonies,  the  Turkisb 
provinces  and  the  Balkans.  Of  these  four 
things,  if  the  President's  suggestions  be 
adopted,  the  German  colonies  offer  the  least 
difificulty,  for.  unrloubtedlv.  the  German  title 
to  them  is  clearer  than  to  the  majority  of 
colonies  held  bv  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
None,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Kiau 
Chan,  have  l)een  acquired  by  the  sword. 
They  have  all  either  been  purchased  for 
cash  or  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
agreement  with  the  other  Powers.  No  one 
suggests  that  Germany  obtained  her  colonies 
by  fraud  or  by  threats,  and  in  any  inter- 
nat'onal  court  of  law  her  titles  would  be 
declared  valid.  Therefore,  the  President's 
declaration  goes  a  long  way  towards  secur- 
ing their  restoration  to  Germany,  although 
that  Power  might  agree  to  .sell  or  barter 
.some  of  them  rather  than  reoccupy. 

The   Three    Principal   Allied   War   Aims. 

This  leaves  us  then  with  three  apparently 
irreconcilable  things — Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
Balkans  and  Turkev.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  Balkans,  and  yet  the  first- 
mentioned  is  likely  to  be  the  worst  stumbling 
blcK^k  of  the  three.  As  already  suggested, 
we  may  soon  find  the  settlement  of  the 
Balkans  a  faii  accompli,  to  which  Greece, 
Bulgaria.  Turkey,  Serbia,  Roumania  and 
Albania  have  agreed.  If  that  did  happen 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Allies  would 
continue  the  war  in  order  to  make  a  rear- 
rangement which  could  scarcely  be  accept- 
able to  all  of  the  Balkan  States.  Presum- 
ably the  demand  for  the  independence  of 
Mesopotamia  is  based  chiefly  on  a  deter- 
mined desire  on  the  part  of  Great  Britian 
to  frustrate  the  Berlin-Bagdad  scheme,  and 
up^et  the  German  plans  of  securing  an  over- 
land route  to  the  Orient,  via  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  is  then  primarily  a  matter  that 
touches  Great  Britain,  and  is  not  a  first 
concern  of  Italy.  France  or  America.  This 
being  so,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  sort  of 
arrangement  for  international  or  neutral 
control  of  Mesopotamia  might  be  made  pro- 
viding Germanv  had  a  free  hand  to  develop 
the  great  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. That,  however,  is  obviously  going  to 
be  a  very  ditflcult  affair  to  settle  altogether. 
A  Plebiscite  or  What? 

So  far  as  Alsace  Lorraine  is  concerned, 
France    is    definitely    committed    to  go  on 
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fighting  until  the  provinces  are  given  back. 
Her  statesmen  will  not  hear  of  anything 
else.  They  scout  the  idea  of  a  referendum 
of  the  inhabitants  and  demand  uncondi- 
tional restitution.  The  Germans  as  utterly 
refuse  to  return  them.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  in  his  speech  the  tearing  of  the  two 
provinces  from  France  in  1871,  without  any 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  population, 
created  a  sore  which  has  poisoned  the  peace 
of  Europe  for  half  a  century.  He  evidently 
does  not  propose  to  repeat  the  "  folly  and 
wickedness  of  using  a  transient  military  suc- 
cess to  violate  a  national  right."  He  as- 
serted that  "  we  mean  to  stand  by  the 
French  democracy  to  the  death  on  the  de- 
mand they  make  for  the  reconsideration  of 
the  great  wrong  of  1871."  Obviously  re- 
consideration does  not  mean  retrocession  but 
referendum.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know 
just  exactly  what  we  are  going  on  fighting 
for,  and  this  disclosure  that  it  is  to  secure 
for  France  her  lost  provinces,  for  Serbia 
an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  autonomy  for  the 
Armenians  and  for  the  Arabs  of  Mesopo- 
tamia is  highly  satisfactory. 

President  Wilson  Secures  an  Advantage. 

Apart    altogether    from    the    manner    in 
which  it  brings  peace  nearer,  President  Wil- 
.son's    pronouncement    is    a    clever    political 
move.      It  effectively  disarms  the  Prussian 
militarists  of   the   weapon  our  jingoes   had 
presented   them    with,     and     they   can    no 
longer  convince  their  people  that  the  Allied 
object  is  the  crushing  of  Germany,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  world  trade  for  all  time. 
It   further  clears  the  air   in   Entente  coun- 
tries, and  dispels  the  fog  which  has  for  so 
long   hidden   the   true    war   aims    from   the 
people.      The    President  made  no  reply  to 
the   direct   invitation   of    Count    Czernin   at 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Brest  Litovski  to 
the  Allies  to  participate  on  the  definite  lines 
of   no   annexations   no   indemnities,    but   he 
did,  in  effect,  reply  to  the  Pope's  suggestion 
that   war   aims   should  be  more  clearly   de- 
fined, a  suggestion  thus  far  ignored  by  the 
enemy.     Bv  making  this  announcement,  the 
President    has  secured   for    the   Allies    that 
tactical  advantage  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  satisfied  to  leave   with  the   Germans, 
and  the  next  move  must  come  from  Berlin 
and  Vienna. 

Winston  Churchill— a  Great  Disappointment. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  disap- 
pointments of  the  war,  Winston  Churchill, 
it  is  true,  declares  that  the  Germans  have 
already  made  their  reply — by  sinking  a 
hospital  ship.     He  being  quite  oblivious  of 


the  fact    thai    in   the  nature  of   things  the 
submarine  <'ommander  could  not  have  been' 
aware  that  four  days  after  he  pressed  the 
button  vvh'ch  sent  the  fatal  torpedo  into  the 
side  of  the  Reiva,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the     United     States     would    tell     Congress 
what  were  the    war    aims    of  the  nation  ! 
Winston  Churchill  coined  the  phrase,  "  dig- 
ging out  the  rats,"  when  he  referred  to  the 
German  Navy,  and  later  apologised  for  hav- 
ing used  it.     Now,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ger- 
man reply  to  the  President's  announcement 
was  delivered  four  days  before  Dr.  Wilson 
spoke  !     On  top  of  this  comes  the  speech 
of  Mr.  George  Barnes,  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,    stronglv   resenting   the  manner   in 
which  Winston  Churchill  had  "  butted  in," 
and  offered  an  increase  of  \2\  per  cent,  in 
the  wages  of  certain  munition  workers  when 
the     matter     had     already     been     amicably 
settled.     The  result  of  his  interference  was. 
apparently   to  create   such   discontent  that, 
in  Mr.  Barnes  words,  "  the  Government  has 
been  living  on  the  top  of  a  veritable  volcano 
during  the  last  few  weeks."     The  original 
concession  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  involved 
an     additional     cost     to     the     country     of 
^14,000,000  a  year,  but  to  put  right  the 
anomaly  he  created  all  round  increases  will 
have     to     be     given,     estimated     at     over 
^50,000,000  a  year.     Winston  is  certainly 
doing  well  ! 

Russia  and  Germany. 

The  negotiations  between  Russia  and  the 
Central  Empires  have  led  to  a  political 
crisis  in  Germany,  and,  at  the  moment  of 
writing  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  military 
leaders  or  the  diplomatists  have  secured 
control.  The  former  demand  annexations 
and  peace  with  victory.  The  latter  hold 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  peace  advan- 
tageous to  Germanv  which  will  not  humili- 
ate  Russia,  and  will  more  or  less  conform 
to  the  principle  of  no  annexations  and  no 
indemnities  originated  by  the  Russian  re- 
volutionaries and  adopted  by  the  Reich- 
stag. In  our  last  number  an  attempt  was 
made  to  probe  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded the  negotiations,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Germans  probably  had  good 
ground  for  their  contention  that  the  people 
of  the  occupied  provinces  had  already  sig- 
nified their  wishes  as  to  future  govern- 
ment. It  now  appears  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  present  quarrel  between  the 
Russian  and  enemy  plenipotentiaries  is  over 
the  refusal  of  the  former  to  recognise  this 
decision  as  truly  representative  of  the  de- 
sires  of  the    Poles,    the    Lithuanians,    the 
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Letts  and  the  rest.  In  view  ot  the  immense 
imi)ortance  of  the  pourparlers  now  going  on 
at  Brest  Litovski  it  is  deplorable  that  we 
are  told  so  little  about  what  is  actually 
taking  place.  Why  we  are  kept  in  the  dark 
i.i  difficult  to  understand,  for  we  know  that 
everv  day  the  Russians  send  out  full  re- 
ports by  wireless  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  these  rejwrts  must  all  be  intercepted 
by  British  wireless  stations.  In  addition 
the  enemy  accounts  of  the  prfx:ee;dings 
must  be  flashed  over  the  world  by  wireless, 
and  yet  we  remain  entirely  uninformed  oi 
these  vital  events. 

Squaring  the  Ukrainians. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  in  these 
columns   that     in    order    to     win  over   the 
Ukrainians,    Austria    might    quite   possibly 
ofler    to   cede     them     Bukowina     and     the 
southern    part      of     Galicia,     peopled    by 
Ruthenians    who    have   l^een    active    during 
the  last  few  years  in  fostering  the  national 
spirit  of  the  "Little  Russians.      Apparently 
some  such  offer  has  now  been  made,   and 
it  is  amusing  to  read  the  fatuous  comments 
on   the  suggesteil  arrangement  in   some  of 
our      contemporaries.       The\       apparently 
imagine   that  the   handing   over   of   certain 
Galician    districts    to    the    Ukraine    would 
further  limit  the  area  of  the  Polish  State 
which  the  Allies  hope  to  set  up.     That  is 
of  course  not  the  case  at  all,   for  although 
under  Austrian   rule,    the    Poles    have  had 
practical    control    of    Galicia.    they     dwell 
onlv    in    the    upper    half   of   the    province. 
True   they    have   lorded    it  o\er    the   Ruth- 
enians   in     worse     fashion    than    the    Aus- 
trians  lorded  it  over  them  ;  but  if  Poland 
is    to    follow    its    ethnical   boundaries,    the 
lower    part   of    Galicia    would    be   entirely 
without  the   new   State.      .\s  often  pointed 
out  before,   if  the  enemy   manage  to  make 
peace  with  the  Ukraine  republic,   they  will 
get  all  the  supplies  of  food  of  which  they 
stand    in    need,    providing  the    new    State 
created    by     the    Little    Russians    remains 
stable.     If  the  Bolsheviki  refuse  to  recog- 
nise it,  and  are  determined  to  subdue  it  by 
force  of  arms,  then  civil  war  is  inevitable, 
and  the  Little  Russians,   lighting   for  their 
new  liberties,   will   nlmost  certainly  invoke 
Teutonic     assistance.     Meantime     negotia- 
tions are  still   proceeding  between  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  the  enemy,  aiid  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  ))e;ice  may  be  concluded  shortly, 
the  Germans  agn-eing  to  leave  the  decision 
of   the    future   ot    Poland.    Lithuania    and 
Courland  in  the   hands  of  the   inhabitants 
of    these    provinces.      There    is    verv    little 


doubt,  hovvt-\er.  that,  taced  with  the  alter- 
native of  union  with  their  old  taskmasters 
— now  reformed  it  is  Uue — and  semi-inde- 
pendence under  Austro-German  control, 
they  will  choose  the  latter.  One  would 
iuiagine  that  the  German  diplomatists  are 
.willing  to  gamble  on  the  chance  of  such  a 
de^-ision,  and  the  military  leaders  are  not. 
It  is  fairly  sure  that  Austria  would  never 
agree  to  part  with  portions  of  Galicia  un- 
less she  counted  on  adding  greatly  to  her 
territories  elsewhere,  probably  by  the  in- 
corporation of  an  enlarged  Poland  into  her 
Empire. 

Our  Own   Foolish  Scribed. 

If  it  were  not  so  depressing  it  would  be 
amusing  to   read  the   foolish   comments  on 
the   Bolsheviki   leaders    which    are    actually 
being  given  the  dignity  of  print.     We  are 
told,   for  instance,  that  they  must  recently 
have  read  the  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution   and    have    been  captivated    by    the 
glowing  story   without  having  been  able  to 
draw  its.  moral,  and,  further,  that  the  pre- 
sent   Russian    "'  leaders  "'    know    as    much 
alx>ut    freedom    as    moths  know    about    a 
lighted   lamp    in   a   room.      They    see  it   is 
l)right    without    knowing     that     it     burns  ! 
Imagine   that   .sort  of   nonsense    written   by 
some  ignorant   scribe  about  men   who  have 
sfjent  their  lives  to  bring  alx)ut  the  fall  of 
the  Tsardom.  who  are  probably  the  best  in- 
formed    men     in     Europe     to-day    on    the 
French    Revolution,    .secret    ?^uropean    his- 
tory,  and    socialistic   mo\ements   generally. 
When  the  story  of  the  negotiations  at  Brest 
Litovski     reaches     us     there     is     no    doubt 
at     all     that     those     who     now     scoff     at 
the     Lenins    and     tht-     Tro  skys     will     be 
amazed    at    the    manner     in     which     these 
■■  ignorant     moths  "   have    held     their   own 
against    the   trained    diplomatists    of    Ger- 
many and  Austria.     The  spectacle  of  these 
men   forcing  the   Germans  to  modify   their 
demands  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
army   at  their  hack  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging  things   which   has  been   reported 
since  the  war  began.      Meanwhile  the  Teu- 
tonic jK^ietration  of  Russia    continues,    and 
is  already  disclosing  itself  in    the    manner  in 
which  food  is  reaching  Petrograd.     Some- 
one,  somehow,   must  be  bringing  order  out 
of    the    chaos  on    the    railways,    must    be 
organising  the  despatch  of  grain  and   food 
stuffs    to   the   capital.      As     the     Russians 
failed  to  manage  this,   it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Germans  sent  over  the  frontier  for 
the  purpose  must  have  lieen  responsible. 
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The  Roumanians  in  Trouble. 

TIk'  .soldiers  continue  to  leav<'  tlic  Rus- 
sian armies  ;in(i  make  their  way  home.  The 
men  in  the  trenches  havint^  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  forsake  th<'m.  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect whatever  of  a  serious  offensive  against 
the  Germans  should  the  peace  negotiations 
be  broken  off.  The  Bolsheviki  are  engaged 
trying  to  set  their  internal  house  in  order, 
and  in  so  doing  have  to  contend  with  Roy- 
alist sympathisers  like  General  Kaledin- 
and  his  Cossacks,  have  fallen  foul  of  the 
new  Ukraine  Republic  and  the  Finns.  \n 
addition  they  have  had  a  clash  with  the 
Roumanians,  whose  usual  antipathy  to  the 
Russians  had  undoubtedl\-  been  increased 
bv  the  manner  in  which  the  Tsar's  Gov- 
ernment left  them  in  the  lurch  after  jockey- 
ing them  into  the  war.  They  evidently 
have  been  engaged  in  overrunning  Bess- 
arabia, which  they  have  always  regarded 
as  theirs,  but,  as  suggested  in  our  last 
issue,  when  they  put  out  their  hands  for 
Odessa  the  Bolsheviki  interfered,  and  fight- 
ing has  followed.  Unless  the  Roumanians 
make  common  cause  with  the  Little  Rus- 
sians their  case  is  hopeless,  as  they  cannot 
get  supi)lies.  They,  too,  like  the  Ukrain- 
ians may  be  constrained  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  their  late  enemies,  and  before  they 
could  do  that  thev  would  have  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Central  Empires.  The  whole 
situation  is  a  most  complicated  and  mixed 
one,  but  the  Austro-Germans  must  view  it 
with  entire  complacence.  They  can  wait 
tranquillv  for  the  fall  of  the  coin  as,  for 
them,  it  is  a  case  of  heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose. 

Military  Operations. 

The  last  fortnight  has  been  one  of  quiet 
on  all  fronts.  Slight  actions  have  taken 
place  in  Italy,  and  shelling  has  been  in- 
dulged in  on  the  west  front,  but  nothing 
of  any  militarv  moment  has  occurred.  The 
two  weeks  have  been  pregnant  with  impor- 
tant happenings,  but  not  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Further  slight  advance  has  been 
made  in  Palestine,  fighting  is  reported 
from  Aden  and  in  Arabia.  In  East  Africa 
the  remnant  of  the  hunted  German  forces 
has  entered  Portuguese  territory,  where  it 
is  being  followed  up  by  our  mounted  men. 
All  is  quiet  in  "Mesopotamia,  but  in  Ar- 
menia the  Turks,  breaking  the  armistice 
agreement,  have  landed  a  large  force  on 
the  coast,  and  have  retaken  Trebizond — .so 
it  is  reported  at  least.  Cables  from  neu- 
tral countries  assert  that  Bulgaria  has  con- 


cluded pciirv.  with  Russia,  but  that  is  very 
unlikelv,  as  Tsar  Ferdinand  would  never 
do  such  a  thing  without  the  permission  of 
the  German  War  Lord.  Sweden  has  offi- 
cially declared  that  she  hopes  for  close 
and  amicable  understanding  with  the  new 
Republic  in  Finland,  which  has  also  been 
recognised  by  N^orway  and  Denmark.  The 
adhesion  of  Finland  to  the  Union  of  the 
three  Kings  would  fiu-ther  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
make  them  an  important  factor  in  northern 
Europe.  The  ve.xed  question  of  the  Alland 
Islands,  which  has  been  a  cause  of  con- 
stant irritation  between  Sweden  and 
Russia,  will,  no  doubt,  be  finally  settled 
as  the  Finns  can  have  no  desire  to  fortify 
them  as  a  threat  to  their  cousin  across  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  enemy  submarines 
have  continued  active,  sinking  20  ships 
over  1600  tons  (18  British  and  two 
Italian)  in  the  first  week,  and  13  large 
vessels  (six  British,  two  Italian  and  five 
French)  in  the  second.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  hospital  ship  Rewa,  the  loss  of 
which  reduces  the  available  tonnage  of-  the 
world  by  7300  tons.  German  de- 
stroyers attacked  Yarmouth,  and  did 
.some  damage,  killing  six  and  wounding 
ro.  Questions  in  Parliament  elucidated 
the  fact  that  in  December  enemy  sub- 
marines attacked  a  convov  of  20  ships, 
only  14  rriiles  from  Falmouth  sinking  one. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  announces  that  only  13 
standard  ships  have  as  yet  been  launched, 
nnd  one  of  these  has  l^een  sunk. 

Food  Shortage  in  Great  Britain. 

'  The  need  for  ships,  and  ever  more  ships, 
is  fully  realised  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  further  huge  appropriation  has 
l>een  made  for  building.  Some  of  the 
largest  vessels  used  on  the  Great  Lakes  are 
to  be  bro'Ught  by  canal  and  river  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  cases  where  the  ships  are  too 
big,  they  will  be  cut  in  half  and  taken 
through  the  canals,  being  put  together 
again  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  gives  a 
good  illusti'ation  of  the  urgent  need  there 
is  for  ships.  Further  proof  is  furnished 
by  the  food  situation  in  Great  Britain. 
We  have  such  plenty  our.selves  that  we  al- 
together fail  to  realise  what  it  means  to  go 
without  meat,  and  sugar,  and  tea,  to  be 
short  of  milk  and  coal  and  oil  in  freezing 
weather,  to  have  to  wait  for  hours  for  the 
tiny  supplies  available,  and  as  often  as  not 
to  wait  in  vain.  All  this  sort  of  thing  spells 
fearful  hardship  for  the  poor  .and  the  family 
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OAMEL  CORPS  IN  PAI.ESTINE  RESTING. 

Note  the  tin  on  the  camel  in  the  foreground.    This  holds  four  gallons  of  water,  and  is  known  as 
a  oa<mel  fantasi,   and   lasts   the  rider  for  three  days. 
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of  moderate  income.  Efforts  are  being  macie 
to  combat  the  difficulty,  but  without  great 
success,  and  thus  fiir  the  attem[)ts  of  the 
Food  Controller  to  fix  ]jrices  and  control 
supplies  seem  to  have  achieved  anvthing 
but  the  result  wished  for.  No  amount  of 
appeals  to  the  people  to  tighten  their  belts. 
no  system  of  rationing  will  create  supplies 
which  do  not  exist.  Great  Britain  has  to 
rely  upon  countries  oversea  to  feed  her, 
and  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  ships.  In  America  thev  are  taking 
the  matter  with  immense  seriousness.  In 
order  to  supply  England,  France  and 
Italy,  the  Americans  are  drastically  limit- 
ing fheir  own  consumption  of  wheat,  and 
are  using  maize  flour  instead  of  wheat 
flour.  Further,  as  there  is  a  coal  shortage 
in  Europe,  the  -Americans  propose  to  close 
all  factories  and  places  of  amusement  for 
one  day  a  week  in  order  to  conserve  coal, 
and  make  more  available  for  their  Allies. 
It  is  as  if  we  here  in  Australia,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  ample  supplies  of 
wheat  and  coal  and  butter  and  cheese  for 
our  own  requirements,  were  to  rigidly  limit 
our  consumption  of  these  articles,  were  to 
eat  meat  only  three  days  in  the  week,  to  go 
without  butter,  to  restrict  our  use  of  sugar 
to  a  couple  of  lumps  a  day.  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  Only  by  imagining  ourselves 
doing  all  this  in  the  midst  of  plenty  can 
we  understand  the  sacrifices  the  Americans 
are  making  for  the  people  of  England, 
Italy  and  France. 

450,000  More  Sold'ers  Wanted  at  Once. 

Lloyd  George  deemed  it  advisable  to 
accede  to  the  demand  of  the  workers  that 
our  war  aims  be  more  definitely  defined 
because  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  ask 
the  unions  to  permit  a  further  dilution  of 
labour.  This  action  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  followed  up  by  a  speech  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  in  introducing  the  Man 
Power  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  the  first  time  he  gave  the  actual  figures 
of  the  number  of  men  raised  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  declared  that  the  minimum 
need  at  the  moment  was  450,000  men. 
Not  long  ago  extensive  "combing  out" 
took  place  to  supply  minimum  demands, 
and  one  cannot  but  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen when,  a  few  months  hence,  further 
minimum  demands  are  made.  The  Gov- 
ernrnent  has  decided  not  to  lower  the  mili- 
tary age  below  18  or  to  increase  it  above 
41,  but  to  raise  the  450,000  from  men  of 
military  age  still  in  civil  life.  This  is  to 
be  done  without  reducing  the  eflficiency  and 


output  of  the  munition  factories,  without 
further  handicapping  agriculture,  and 
without  touching  the  shipbuilding  and 
other  industries  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  merchantmen  and  warships.  Ob- 
viously the  only  manner  in  which  the 
450,000  can  be  got  is  by  replacing  men  by 
women  in  all  the  essential  trades.  This 
.450,000.  be  it  noted.,  is  in  addition  to  the 
men  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  by  rearranging 
the  home  armies  and  sending  fit  men  now- 
employed  behind  the  front  into  the  firing 
line.  The  figures  given  by  Sir  Auckland 
Geildes  of  men  raised  are  as  follow  : — 

England    4,530,000 

Scotland    620,000 

Wales    230,000 

Ireland  170,000 

Dominions    and    Colonies    ...  qoo,ooo 

India  and  Africa 1,000,000 

Total     7,450,000 

England  has  raised  13.25  per  cent,  of  her 
population.  Scotland  13. og  per  cent,  Wales 
10.95  per  cent.,  and  Ireland  3.94  per  cent. 

Unquiet  Ireland. 

The  Government,  after  careful  con- 
sideratif)n,  announced  that  it  did  not  intend 
to  introduce  compulsory  service  in'  Ire- 
land. Sir  Auckland  Geddes  declared  that 
he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  futile 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  war  to  apply 
conscrii)tion  to  Ireland.  It  was  urged, 
however,  that  this  should  be  done,  and 
Mr.  Archdale,  an  Ulsterman,  in  moving 
an  amendment  to  that  effect,  mentioned 
that  no  fewer  than  50,000  soldiers  had  to- 
be  kept  in  Ireland  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible trouble  there.  His  amendment,  how- 
ever, was  defeated  by  137  votes  to  48. 
The  engineering  unions  are  opposed  to  the 
Government's  Man  Power  Bill,  but  the 
miners  have  apparently  concurred.  It 
should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  it  will' 
hardly  aftect  them  at  all,  as  coal  mining  is 
the  most  essential  of  all  war  industries, 
and  miners  cannot  he  replaced  b\  women. 
After  a  secret  session  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  carried  without  a  division, 
from  which  one  must  conclude  that  what 
the  Prime  Minister  told  members  in  secret 
was  suthciently  startling  to  cause  all  the 
undoubted  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  be 
dropped.  The  situation  in  Ireland  is 
grave,  and  the  announced  expectation 
that  the  Convention  may  fail  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  question  of  self- 
government  makes  it  graver.  We  hear 
very  little  about  events  which  have  occurred 
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in  Ireland,  jnd  consequently  have  happily 
assumed  that  everything  was  going  on  well, 
but  no  thinking  person  can  view  the  posi- 
tion ihiTe  without  livelv  apprehension. 

America's   Army. 

The  Germans  must  lit-  iulK  aware  of 
the  numl)er  of  American  soldiers  now  in 
France,  and  it  would  ad\antage  them  little 
if  we,  too.  knew.  However,  no  otlficial 
announcement  is  made  on  the  subject,  and 
in  con.sequence  the  wildest  rumours  are 
extant.  Some  folks  sa\  that  more  than 
3,000.000  Americans  are  under  arms,  and 
that  close  on  a  million  are  already  in 
France.  O'thers  assert  that  as  onlv  the 
first  670,000  conscripts  have  vet  been 
called  up,  and  the  tiumbers  of  the  militia 
and  standing  army  were  not  large,  prolv 
ably  nor  more  than  1,000,000  men  alto- 
gether ar<'  under  arms  in  the  United  States 
and  France.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  has. 
howe\er.  now  dennitely  announced  that  the 
lotal  strength  of  the  American  armv  in  the 
United  States  and  ]•' ranee  is  110.856  offi- 
cers and  1,428.650  men.  slightlv  over  a 
million  and  ;',-half  altogether.  That  l)eing 
so,  and  the  conscripted  army  of  670.000 
being  presumibly  still  in  camp  training,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  number  of  American 
soldiers  in  France  is'quite  as  large  as  sug- 
gested in  our  last  number.  The  sending  of 
Lord  Reading  to  the  United  States  as  Am- 
bassador-Extraordinary is  very  significant. 
It  is  a  high  compliment  to  send  the  British 
Lyord  Chief  Justice  to  Washington,  but  he 
was  imdoubtedlv  selected  for  other  reasons 
as  well.  America  has  been  of  immense 
financial  assistance  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allies,  and  will  no  doubt  be  still 
more  .so  in  ifuture.  Lord  Reading  has 
shown  all  the  genius  of  his  race  for  finance. 
and  that,  combined  with  his  great  legal 
abilities,  make  him  a  uniquelv  fitting  am 
bassador  at  the  present  time. 

The   Coming   Enemy   Drive  at  France. 

The  need  for  .American  help  on  the  West 
front  is  obvious  enough,  although  the  most 
contradictory  reports  are  l)eing  made  about 
the  Gi'rman  intentions.  According  to  some 
advices  they  are  massing  great  forces  oppo 
site  Verdun  ;  according  to  others,  opposite 
.\rras  ;  and  to  vet  others,  in  Flanders.  On 
top  of  this  comes  statements  by  neutrals  to 
the  eflFect  that  no  special  trooj)  movements 
are  to  be  observed  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  such  rejxirts  arc  unreliable,  and 
the  onlv  safe  thing  to  (k>  is  to  trv  to 
imacfinc-   what    the  encmv    an-    likcK    to   do 


and  then  assume  they  will  do  it.  Obviously 
if  the  attempts  to  bring  about  peace  by 
jiegotiation  fail  the  enemy  will  try  to  bring 
about  i)eace  by  force  of  arms.  To  do  that 
they  must  .strike  in  the  west,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  their  main  blow 
will  be  delivered  against  the  French, 
though  powerful  demonstrations  would  of 
cour.se  be  made  against  the  British  also. 
The  most  probable  place  where  a  violent 
assault  would  be  delivered  would  seem  to 
be  somewhere  west  of  Verdun  and  east  of 
Rheims.  with  the  object  of  compelling  the 
evacuation  of  the  Verdun  sector  or  of  cap- 
turing the  French  army  now  defending  it. 
We  should  know  before  verv  long  nf)W. 

The  Infamous  Caillaux. 

'I'he  task  of  tho.se  who  are  genuinely 
Irving  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth 
has  undoubtedlv  been  made  still  more 
difficult  bv  the  amazing  refvelations  con- 
cerning the  floings  of  M.  Gaillaux,  an  ex- 
Prime  Minister  of  France.  There  are 
plenty  of  upright  and  prominent  men  who, 
insjnred  bv  a  realh'  patriotic  desire  to  save 
their  countries  from  war  and  all  it  means, 
I  lid  all  they  could  to  keep  the  peace,  and, 
since  war  Ix^gan.  have  consistently  at- 
tempted to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  an  end  as 
possible.  Such  a  man  is  Giliotti.  for  in- 
stance ;  another  is  Lord  Morlev.  who  re- 
signed rather  than  agree  to  England  en- 
tering the  struggle  ;  and  plenty  of  others  in 
England.  France.  Italy.  Germany  and 
Austria.  Su(-h  a  man  we  at  first  hoped 
was  M.  Caillaux.  in  spite  of  his  somewhat 
dubious  record.  l)ut  the  discovery  of  his 
actions  and  dealings  with  the  enemy  dis- 
clo.se  him  not  as  a  Frenchman  of  integrity, 
genuinely  anxious  to  end  the  w'ar,  but  as 
a  scheming  politician,  who  hoped  to  turn 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country  to  good  ac- 
count for  him.self  and  his  friends.  There 
have  always  been  plenty  of  people  in 
France  who  were  dissatisified  with  the  con- 
stitution and  the  methorl  of  government  of 
the  country,  and  desired  to  establish  a  dif- 
ferent system,  even  revert  to  the  obsolete 
plan  of  setting  a  King  over  them.  But 
these  men  would  not,  like  \l.  Caillaux, 
utili.se  the  danger  of  their  country  to  fur- 
ther their  personal  ends.  Naturally  those 
who  dub  all  who  earnestly  desire  to  bring 
about  joeaci-  b\  negotiation  as  pacifists 
and  Dro-Germans,  now  sav.  "  We  told  vou 
sf>.  They  are  all  like  Al.  Calliaux."  Caillaux 
appears  to  have  b?en  mixed  un  with  all  the 
"bad  men"  of  the  war.  bnt  the  most 
a.stounding    thing    of    all     is    that     much- 
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praised  (leiir-ral  Sarrail  seems  to  be  in- 
volved. Tliesc  revelations,  following  his 
relinciuishment  of  the  Salonika  command, 
cause  people  ito  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
masterly  inactivitv  of  the  Allied  nrmv  there 
for  the  last  two  years  may  not  have  been 
due  to  its  commander-in-chief.  That, 
however,  is  unlikely.  There  were  other 
reasons  which  amply  account  for  the  failure 
of  that  armv  to  do  anything  in  Macedonia 
or  to  strike  a  single  blow  to  try  and  save 
Koumania.  When  the  w'ar  is  over  the  pub- 
Jic  will  learn  what  these  were,  but  hardly 
before. 

Federal    Politics. 

Despite  his  Bendigo  pledge  Mr.  Hughes 
is  still  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  and 
has,  as  co'lleagues,  all  his  former  Ministers. 
Techni<'a]ly  he  has  carried  out  the  pledge, 
but  actually  it  has  proved  a  scrap  of  paper 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  up.  He  has  thus 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  view 
of  those  who  held  that  the  said  pledge  was 
merely  a  vote-oatching  dodge.  Had  it 
been  anything  el.se  it  would  have  been  ut- 
terly imjjossible  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  have 
continued  Prime  Minister.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  evaded  was  too  transparently 
insincere  to  convince  anyone  of  the  desire 
of  Ministers  to  really  keep  their  word,  and 
there  c<an  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  disgusted  over  the  entire 
business.  After  long  and  earnest  consul- 
tation with  his  followers  and  colleagues 
.Mr.  Hughes  decided  tliat  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  resign,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do,  leaving  the  onus  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culty on  the  Governor-General.  The  only 
concern  of  the  King's  representative  was 
that  the  business  of  the  country  should  be 
carried  on ;  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  pledges  or  promises.  It  was  the  men 
who  made  these  who  had  to  shoulder  the 
responsilnlity  of  breaking  them,  and  no 
one  considers  for  a  moment  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General coulcl  absolve  Mr.  Hughes 
from  his  pledge.  What  he  did  was  to  as- 
certain from  political  leaders  what  was  the 
actual  position  in  Parliament,  and  after 
these  enquiries  he  sent  for  Mr.  Hughes  and 
asked  him  to  form  a  Ministrv.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  insist  that  Mr.  Hughes  should 
keep  his  plighted  word  and  refuse  to  carry 
on  the  Government  as  the  people  had 
turned  down  conscription — that  was  a  mat- 
ter for  Mr.  Hughes  to  decide  himself.  He 
elected  to  stick  to  office,  and  his  JNIinisters 
stuck  with  him.  It  is  unlikely,  though, 
that  he  will  Ion;:;  adorn  his  high  position. 


Mr.    Hughes  and   "  Hansard." 

A  small  minority  ot  Nationalists  strongly 
opposed  tiiis  course  of  their  leaders,  and 
already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  re- 
bellion is  likely  to  spread.  The  Opposi 
tion  launched  a  no-confidence  motion,  and 
members  devoted  themselves  with  zest  to 
abusing  Mr.  Hughes,  and  denouncing  Min- 
isters for  brt^aking  their  solemnly  pledged 
word.  During  tlie  course  of  the  debate 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  better 
feeling,  and  even  to  inrluce  the  Labour 
Parlv,  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a 
.new  Government.  Mr.  Hughes  went  so 
far  as  to  say  in  the  Hou.se  that  if  he  (Mr. 
Hughes)  stood  in  the  way  of  such  co-opera- 
tion he  would  stand  aside.  That  is  what 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  and  that 
appea'-s  to  be  the  impression  left  on  those 
who  heard  his  speech.  Mr.  Tudor,  how- 
ever, called  the  attention  of  the  House  later 
on.  just  before  the  vote  was  taken,  to  the 
fact  that  this  offer  of  Mr.  Hughes,  as  it 
appeared  in  Hai/sard.  was  qualified  by 
the  following  addition,  namely,  "  I  will 
stand  aside  if  he  (Mr.  Tudor)  is  prepared 
I0  agree  to  a  policy  acceptable  to  the 
Nationalisr  Party.  At  the  time  of  writing 
^[r.  Hughes  has  made  no  explanation  con 
cerning  this  very  important  addition,  and 
much  will  depend  upon  what  he  says  about 
^it.  During  the  last  day  of  the  debate  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  "cave"  in  the 
Nationalist  Party  to  upsdt  the  Government 
by  launching  an  amendment  which  would 
.criticise  Mr.  Hughes  and  Ministers  for  tak- 
ing; office,  and  which  the  malcontents  and 
the  Opposition  together  would  have  carried 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Government.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  the  Nationalist 
whips  induced  the  cave  leaders  to  forbear, 
and  this  first  attempt  against  Mr.  Hughes 
failed.  Obviously,  however,  the  danger  is 
only  postponed,  and  further  efforts  wilF 
certainly  be  made  to  stampede  the  Nation- 
alist Party.  The  idea  is  not  to  ])Ut 
Labour  in  the  place  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  to  form  a  new  Administration 
altogether  from  the  ranks  of  the  National- 
ists. Such  a  Government  could  almost  cer- 
tainly rely  u])on  the  support  of  all  Mr. 
Hughes'  present  followers  who  are  pledged 
to  prevent  Labour  assuming  office,  and  only 
by  supporting  the  proposed  new  team  couliT 
they   'lo  this. 

A    wonderful    Hen   in   Queensland. 

There  is  a  hen  up  (Queensland  way,  at  a 
place  called  Warwick,  which  must  be  truly 
proud  of  herself,   for.  some  time  atw.   she 
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laid  an  egg,  and,  behold  !  an  entire  police 
force  has  been  hatched  out  of  it  !  Never  has 
such  a  thing  happened  l)efore,  and  never 
will  it  happen  again.  That  hen  ought  to 
be  carefully  tended  in  the  yard  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  new  Federal  Police, 
and  when,  full  of  years  and  honour,  she 
goes  to  her  last  account,  her  memory  should 
be  fondly  recalled  and  her  shape  preserved 
by  the  skill  of  the  taxidermist,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  elegant  case  in  which  her 
stuffed  rf  ma'ns  are  housed  should  be  a  gold 
.plate,  whereon  was  inscribed:  "The 
Mother  of  the  Federal  Police  Force."  The 
incident  which  has  made  this  hen  one  of 
the  creators  of  mod->rn  Australia  is  well 
known.  When,  with  his  bodvguard  of  re- 
porters, Mr.  Hughes  alightecl  at  Warwick 
station  to  address  a  few  inspiring  words  to 
his  admirers,  some  wicked  person,  having 
possessed  h-mself  of  the  egg  in  question, 
hurled  it  over  their  heads  at  the  sacred  per- 
son of  the  Pr-me  Minister.  But  as  he  is  a 
short  man,  withal,  it  fa'lcd  to  strike  his 
person,  and,  instead,  smashed  to  pieces  on 
his  top  hat.  Down  that  immaculate  head 
covering  its  contents  ran.  and  at  this  in- 
dignity the  Prime  Minister  was  rightly 
furious.  He  rushed  wildly  towards  the 
guilty  man — or,  at  any  rate,  set  forth  in 
his  direction,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
reports  of  the  pressmen   who  accom[)anied 


him  on  his  tour  when  he  returned  from  this 
offensive  drive,  his  hand  was  bloody,  which 
suggests  that  his  fist  had  been  busv.  How- 
ever,  he  appears  to  have  failed  to  secure 
the  culprit,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the 
police  to  get  busy  and  arrest  someone.  This 
they  refused  to  do.  so  it  appears,  and  he 
then,  as  Attorney-General  and  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Commonwealth,  ordered  them 
again  to  do  their  dutv.  This  great  show  of 
authority  seems  to  have  failed  to  impress 
the  police,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Commonwealth,  but  are  entirely  controlled 
bv  the  Stat'^.  Obviously  this  was  a  fright- 
ful state  of  affairs.  Here  was  the  Attor- 
nev-General  of  all  Australia  unable  to  give 
orders  to  a  mere  policeman.  That  certainly 
would  have  to  be  altered,  so  the  Federal 
Government,  without  any  reference  to  Par- 
liament or  to  the  States  themselves,  created 
a  Federal  police  force  which  is  to  operate 
all  over  Australia.  That  this  means  con- 
siderable extra  expense  when  economy  is 
the  watchword,  and  great  overlapping, 
fnatters  nothing  at  all.  At  all  costs  a 
Prime  Minister,  hit  at  any  spot  in  Austra- 
lia by  some  flying  egg.  must  be  able  to 
order  the  arrest  of  the  thrower  by  a  flesh 
and  blood  px)liceman  in  a  Federal  uniform. 
Thanks  to  that  h'^n.  such  an  awful  occur- 
rence as  that  at  Warwick  can  ne\er  occur 
again. 
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THE    RE-CHBISTENBD    VATERLAND. 

The  German  liner  Vaterland.  which  had  ju8t 
completed  its  maiden  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
when  war  brol-e  out,  and  has  been  interned  in 
New  York  harbour  ever  since,  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  American  Government,  and 
has   been    re-christened    the    Leviathan. 


INSIDE  A  ZEPPELIN. 

The  interior  of  the  Zeppelin  L49,  which  waa 
recently  brought  down  in  Great  Britain.  Shows 
the  petrol  reservoir  and  duck-board  communica- 
tion road  throug-h  the  middle  of  the  airship. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  recent  types 
of   enemy   airships. 


CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR-LIX. 


Q.— What  arrangement  did  Lord  Newton 
make  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  at 
the  Prisoners  of  War  Conference  at 
The  Hague  in  July? 

A. — The  British  and  German  delegations 
came  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
exchange  of  civilians  over  45  years  of  age, 
of  invalid  civilians,  and  of  totally  incapaci- 
tated combatants.  They  also  agreed  on 
measures  to  avoid  delay  in  notifying  cap- 
tures, and  giving  prisoners  means  of  com- 
municating immediately  with  their  relatives. 
They  came  to  an  agreement,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  youthful  prisoners, 
and  the  exchange  of  ministers  of  religion. 

Q.— Has  the  agreement  been  carried  out? 

A.^ — It  is  being  carried  out,  although  a 
hitch  occurred  owing  to  the  desire  of  the 
British  Government  to  make  the  port  of 
exchange  Hull  instead  of  Southwold.  This 
the  Germans  refused  to  agree  to.  This 
point  has  evidently  been  settled  now,  as 
exchanges  are  taking  place.  Many  more 
German  civilians  over  45  years  of  age  have 
gone  back  to  Germany   than   have  English 


civilians  over  45  returned  to  England. 
That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
many  more  Germans  in  Great  Britain  than 
there  were  English  in  Germany  when  the 
war  broke  out.  In  addition  the  conference 
made  arrangements  with  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  take  charge  of  16,000  men.  Of 
these  7500  would  be  invalid  combatants, 
6,500  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers who  had  been  for  eighteen  months  in 
captivity,  and  2000  civilian  invalids.  Of 
these  1600  were  to  be  Germans  and  400 
British.  It  is  under  this  arrangement  that 
Captain  von  Muller  has  recently  been  sent 
to  Holland,  and  various  British  officers 
have  been  released  from  captivity  in  Ger- 
manv  and  interned  in  the  Netherlands. 

Q.— It  was  recently  stated  that  British  naval 
officers  captured  in  the  Heliogoland 
battle  had  been  released  from  German 
prisons  and  sent  to  Holland.  Is  not 
this  an  error,  as  there  was  never  any 
reference  to  British  prisoners  being 
taken  in  the  reports  of  that  battle? 
A. — The  battle  of  Heliogoland  Bight  was 

fought    on    August    28th,    19 14,    and     the 
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K;iUlt;'-crui.scr  si|uai]roii  uiKkr  Admiral 
Beatty  tCKjk  part,  sinkiiiu.  so  it  is  (-laimecl. 
three  (Terman  cruisers  ami  two  destroyers, 
witli  a  total  comiilpment  of  1200  officers 
and  men,  all  of  whom  were  lost,  excepting 
330.  who  were  taken  prisoner.  The  reports 
at  the  time  stated  that  32  British  officers 
ind  seamiMi  had  been  killed,  ond  57 
wounded,  but  there  was  no  mention  in  the 
casualty  lists  of  missing  or  prisoners  at  that 
time. 

p.  — Is  Mr.  Gerard  correct  in  stating  that 
German  workmen  are  the  worst  paid 
and  most  exploited  labourers  in  Europe? 

A. — He  evidently  has  mad<'  a  mistake 
there,  as  the  wages  in  most  Ruroj)ean  coun- 
trie.s  are  less  than  those  which  have  been 
j)aid  for  many  vears  in  (Germany.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade  made  enquiries  in 
1905  and  1908  concerning  the  wages  paid 
in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 
.According  to  this,  wages  in  France  before 
the  war  were  8  per  cent,  below  those  of 
Germany,  and  25  per  cent,  below  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  hours  of  labour  in 
France  were  5  to  11  jier  cent,  more  than 
those  (jf  Germany,  and  13-25  per  cent,  more 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same 
time,  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the 
<v)st  of  living  was  higher  in  France  by  3 
per  cent,  for  the  worker  than  it  was  in 
Germany,  and  by  18  per  cent,  than  it  was 
in  Great  Britain. 

Q.— Supposing  Germany,  after  evacuating 
Belgium,  ceases  to  use  Antwerp  as  a 
shipping  port,  would  that  make  much 
difference  to  the  place? 

.\.  — If  the  Germans  ceased  using  Ant- 
werp it  would  be  ruined,  and  would  become 
a  small  harbour  instead  of  a  great  inter- 
national market.  Before  the  war  Antwerp 
had  become  an  export  harbour  for  the 
!\l,inis]i.  'i'huringian  and  South  German 
Hade.  If  this  trade  were  diverted  to  the 
northern  ])orts  of  Germany,  or  went  through 
Holland,  it  would  very  .seriously  affect  the 
vhole  position  of  Belgium,  for  if  Antwerp 
were  ruined  the  freights  to  that  place  would 
inevitably  increase,  because  shijiowner.^ 
would  not  be  inclined  to  .send  their  steamers 
10  a  small  place  wher<^'  thev  could  not  find 
.iliunclant  business.  The  Belgian  factories 
would  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their 
material,  and  would  be  handicapped  in  in- 
tt  rnational  competition.  Belgium  might  in- 
deed be  ruined  as  a  result  of  her  heroii 
conduct,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
-A Hied  Powers  to  take  steps  to  a\ert  such 
.m   injustice. 


Q.— How  could  this  be  done? 

A.  —  It  is  a  most  difficult  ]:)roblem  how  to 
avert  the  ruin  of  Antwerp  and  at.  the  same 
time  prevent  Germanv  from  ever  recover- 
ing her  former  prestige  in  the  town.  Ob- 
viously certain  measures  would  have  to  he 
taken  in  order  to  establish  through  Ant- 
werp a  new  trade  which  should  replace  the 
German  transit.  Before  the  war  the  French 
Crovernment,  with  a  view  to  helping  Dun- 
kirk, impo.sed  special  taxes  on  good.s  which 
were  im]x>rted  into  France  after  having  been 
unloaded  in  a  foreign  harbour.  The  French 
(government  had  even  granted  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  tax  on  certain  goods  which  had 
been  imjiorted  to  France  after  having  been 
unloaded  in  a  Dutch  or  a  Gernian  harbour, 
so  that  in  fact  these  taxes  seem  to  have 
been  speciallv  imposed  in  order  that  French 
goods  should  avoid  Antwerp.  Thanks  to 
this  policy  French  industries  in  Northern 
France  were  deprived  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  an  important  international  har- 
bour like  Antwerp,  who.se  place  could  not 
be  taken  by  a  small  harbour  like  Dunkirk. 
If  Antwerp  is  to  retain  its  position  as  the 
second  greatest  seaport  of  the  world,  and 
is  not  to  rely  chiefly  on  Germany  for  that 
proud  position,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
practically  all  the  industries  of  Northern 
France  to  use  the  place  instead  of  Dunkirk 
and  other  French  harbours. 

Q.— Did  the  British  land  at  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  same  date  as  the  Australians? 

A. — Naval  detachments  landed  on  the 
Callipoli  peninsula  before  any  other  troops 
got  there,  but  the  British  landing  at  Krithia 
took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  Austra- 
lians landed  on  the  Anzac  beaches.  Later 
British  landings  took  place  further  north, 
and  in  the  entire  campaign  there  were  far 
more  British  troops  emjWoyed  than  Aus- 
tralian. 

Q. — Does  a  prisoner  of  war  receive  his  usua( 
military  pay? 

A. — No,  lie  receives  the  same  military  pay 
which  is  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  a  prisoner.  This  is  paid  to 
him  by  the  enemy  government,  and  is  re- 
funded to  it  when  the  war  is  over. 

Q.  — Are  you  not  wrong  in  stating  that  no 
men  of  enemy  descent  had  been  con- 
scripted and  sent  abroad  by  the  New 
Zealand   Government? 

.\.  \  e.s,  liiai  rrjjlx  was  incorrect,  mv 
information  being  to  the  effect  that  although 
conscripted  these  men  were  not  being  sent 
to  Europe.  1  now  learn  that  thev  have  been 
sent  abroad  on  active  service. 
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Q. — Could  you   tell   me    whether  the  Brttish 

companies    which    owned    oil    wells    in 

Roumania    received    any    compensation 

from    the    Roumanian    Government   for 

the  destruction   of   their  property? 

A. — The    higjii-st     Jhitish    comj)any,    the 

Koumimian    ('(iiisolidattd   Oil    Fiekls   Com- 

jjany.    claims    compensation,    not    from    the 

Roumanian.    Imt    from    tlv-    British    Govern 

ment.     The  claim  \nn  in  i^  for  ^£^1,270,724, 

together  with    interest    at    5    i)er  cent,    until 

it  is  ]ia)il.     This  claim  has  been  subject  to 

criticism    en    the  j^roiuvl   that    the    assets    in 

previous    balance-sheets   appear    at   jC^g"],- 

000,    and    that   therefore   the   claim   would 

aippear   to  be  £"747.000   t(X)   much.     This, 

howe\'er.    the  comjianv    iY)ntends    is   not    the 

case. 

Q.— Why  is  the  claim  made  on  the  British 
Government,  and  not  on  the  Rou- 
manian? 

A.  —  Because  Sir  John  Norton  Griffiths, 
who  superintended  the  destruction  of  the 
oil  wells,  when  he  ;^ot  to  Roumania  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  permission  to  destroy 
the  stock  and  machuitrv  belonging  to  any 
of  the  oil  concerns  there  operating.  He 
therefore  went  to  the  headquarters,  in  Rou- 
mania. of  the  Roumanian  Gonsolidated  Oil 
Fields,  and  there  secured  permission  to  de- 
stroy the  "whole  show."  as  far  as  the 
company  was  (Concerned.  Later  on  the 
Roumanian  Government  issued  instructions 
that  oil  wells  should  be  destroyed,  and 
claims  for  thi.-,  ilestruction  will  be  made 
against  that  G(n^ernment.  These  will  not 
be  settled  until  afun-  the  war.  and  then  by 
an  international  commission,  but  this  ap- 
parently does  not  applv  to  the  claim  of  this 
particular  British  company,  which,  owing 
to  the  arrangement  made  bv  Sir  John  Nor- 
ton Griffiths,  is*  against  the  British  Govern 
ment.  not  against  the  Roumanian.  The 
chairman,  at  the  general  meeting,  set  out  the 
improved  position  which  the  company  would 
occupy  if  this  claim  were  paid.  He  said  ; 
■"  Our  capital  is  represented  bv  lands  and 
oil  rights,  which  .stand  at  ^697.000,  and 
by  our  claims  alreadv  sent  in  for  ^1,270- 
000,  making  together  ^1.967.000.  Those 
figures  show-  a  surjjlus  of  ^747,000  over 
our  issued  shares  and  debentures,  and  mean 
that  instead  of  standing  at  13s.  our  shares 
ought  to  be  worth  considerablv  over  double 
that  amount."  Apparenth .  therefore,  the 
shareholders  in  this  particular  oil  company 
will  benefit  rather  than  lose  by  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  their  j)ropertv  in  Rou- 
mania ! 


Q.  -Has  the  Roumanian  Government  since 
it  was  obliged  to  go  to  Jassy,  done 
anything  to  redeem  its  pre-war  pro- 
mises to  the  peasants? 

.V. — King  i'erdinand.  when  ;h-  openrj 
ilie  Parliament  at  Jass\  in  DccemlxT. 
1916.  jiledged  himself  and  tlic  Assembly 
to  the  execution  of  reforms,  and  promised 
the  defenders  of  the  soil  gifts  of  land  and 
a  fuller  share  in  national  affairs.  During 
19 1 7  these  promi.ses  have  apparently  Ix-en 
reileemed.  At  any  rate,  the  Roumanian  Par- 
liament passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority the  proposed  reforms  ot  the  con- 
stitution, fully  democratising  the  land  and 
electoral  systems.  The  s\  stem  of  elet:- 
toral  colleges  which  favoured  the  landed 
wntrv  is  done  awav  with,  and  all  males 
21  years  of  age  have  been  grant<'(l  a  vote. 
So-called  "permanent"  officials  are  no 
longer  subject  to  removal  with  political 
changes.  The  King  has  agreed  to  cut  up 
I'rown  lands,  and  ])ermit  the  peasants  to 
own  the  soil  they  cultivate.  Other  large 
estates  are  to  V)e  di\  ided  and  the  landlords 
com{)ensated.  Presiimal>ly  when  peace  is 
made  and  the  Government  goes  back  to 
Bucharest,  these  reforms  made  in  the  stress 
of  war  will  be  carrit'd  out. 

Q.  — Gould  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
great  house-building  scheme  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Government? 

.\. — 100,000  new  workmen's  <!wellings 
are  required  almost  immediately,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  from  150,000  to  200,000  will 
have  to  be  erected  to  meet  after-war  condi- 
tions. The  matter  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Presielent  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  who  is  asking  for  a  sub- 
sidy of  several  millions  for  the  purpose. 
These  houses  will  all  be  standardised,  from 
bricks  to  window  fittings,  but  the  house  of 
the  labourer  is  to  be  as  artistically  designed 
a-,  possible,  and  the  horrible  old  workmen's 
houses  which  have  disgraced  l^ngland  for 
.lecades  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  he  things  of 
the  i)ast.  Li  every  possible  case  gardens 
are  to  he  provided,  the  cultivation  of  which 
will  be  of  national  value  ui  the  years  of 
food  shortage  which  must  inevitably  follow 
the  war.  A  standard  system  of  planning 
is  to  be  adoi)ted,  and  not  more  than  twehe 
houses  are  to  be  set  up  on  an  acre. 

Q.  — Is  It  true  that  the  Allied  Governments 
have  taken  over  neutral  ships  which 
happened  to  be  in  their  ports? 

.\. — The  British  (Government  not  lon^g 
ago  took  over  all  British-owned,  or  mainlv 
British-owned,  ships  which  have  hitherto 
sailed  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  the  Ameri- 
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can    Government   has    taken    over    a    large  Q.— Could   you   tell   me   how    much    coal    i& 

number   of    neutral    ships    bv    arrangement  «"°*ed  per  family  in  Great  Britain? 

with  the  Governments  in  question.  The  A.— An  order  of  the  Coal  Controller 
owners  of  the  vessels  are  to  be  compen-  which  came  into  force  in  October  last,  pro- 
sated  for  their  use.  but  on  what  scale  has  vided  for  the  following  distribution  in  the 
not  been  announced.  London  area.      It  refers  only  to  the  winter 

months,  October  ist  to  March  31st  : — 
Q.  — Do  the  wife  and  family  of  a  soldier  who 

has   become   insane   as  a  result   of   the  ^,      Rooms                               Per  week. 

.  .  Not  more  than  4 2  cwts. 

war    receive    any    special     pension     in  inui  .  .uit.  lua..  ^ 

_   .     .  5  or  o J     ft 

Great  Britain?  r)„^  ^„„,u 

Fer  month. 

A. —  ri.e\    receive   the  .same  pension   and  7  i  ton 

allowances,   on  the   highest   scale,   as   if   he  ^  '  '^°"  .3  cwt. 

,     J    ,  1  -11    1    •  .•  Tj         *i      4.U  0  or  10 I  ton  7  cwt. 

had   been   kdled    in    action.      Recently    the  n  or  12     i  ton  10 cwt. 

Minister  for  Pensions  l(X)kefl  into  the  com-  13,  14  or  15  2  tons 

plaint  that  .soldiers  who  have  become  insane  More  than  15  2  tons  10  cwt. 

ar-  sent  to  Poor  Law  asylums  and  so  incur  ^nvone  who  has  kept  house  in  Great  Bri- 

the  "  pauper  tamt."     It  has  been  arranged  ^^j^    ^^.j],     ^.^^^5^     i^^^^.     inadequate     this 

that  in  the  interval  between  admission  and  ^^^ount  of  coal   would   be  to  meet  the  or- 

definite  allcx:ation  as  service  or  non-service  ^Hnary  demands  of  a  household  for  warmth 

patients,     all    the    men    shall    be    private  ^^^  f\^^      ^or  the  summer  months,  that  is, 

I<atients  paid   for  by  the  Pensions   Depart-  f^^^  ^p^jj  ^^^  ^^  September  30th.  just  half 

ment.      If    it   is_  found  that  insanity  is  the  ^^^  ^^^^  allowance  is  permitted, 
result  of  his  service  a  soldier  is  permanentlv 

mainf lined  bv  the  denartment  as  a  nrivate  Q-— 's  any  effort  being  made  to  en^b'e  pos- 

maintainea  Dy  tne  aepartment  as  a  private  ^^^..^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^1  .^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^, 

paving  patient,  and  receives  2s.  od.    a  week  .        xt          ^    r        ,         ,         1 

for  pc^ket  monev.     He  wears  clothes  distin-  A.--Nev|er  before  has  there  been  a  great 

guishing  him  from  the  Poor  Law  patients,  f'^^^^  ^^^ich  could  be  so  visuali.sed   for 

and  a   militarv   badge.      If,   however,   it  is  ^^J"^^  generations,    and   this   fact  has   been 

found  that  he'had  been  in  an  asvlum  before  f"">-  /^alised   in    Euroj^e.      The   Museums 

enlistment,  and  that  insanitv  is  not  attribut-  ^^^i^-^'l,^'«"  Conference,  which  met  recently 

able  to  or   aggravated  bv  militarv  service  ^"  Sheffield,  urged  that  with  a  view  to  stimu- 

he  becomes  an  ordinarv  Poor  Law' patient.  '  'a^ing  pride  in  one  s  country  and  a  horror 

of  war,  suitable  museums  should  be  estab- 

Q,  — Do   returned   soldiers   serve   on   the   re-  lished  in  every  centre,  containing  everything 

patriatlon  committees  in  Great  Britain?  that  would  lead  posterity  to  understand  the 

A.— A  Bill  was  introduced  not  long  ago  terrible  ordeal  through  which  ci\iUsation  is 

into    Parliament   making   it   compulsorv    to  Passing.      The    Manchester    representatives 

appoint  a  disabled  soldier  upon  every  local  announced  that  they  were  expecting  to  be 

committee,    so  that    thev    would    have    the  able  to  raise  ^500,000  for  the  purpose.     It 

o])portunitv  of   making  clear   to  the  com-  ^^as  urged  that  records  should  be  made  by 

mittees    the    discharged    soldier's   point    of  soldiers  who  returned  from  the  war  telling 

yjp^y  their    experiences    of    the    fighting.      The 

voices  of    leading   generals  and    those   who 

Q.— Has  any  statement  been  published  as  to  had    made   themselves    conspicuous    in    the 

the  cost  of  maintaining  the  internment  struggle  ought  also  to  be  preserved  in  a  simi- 

camps  of  Great  Britain?  ]^^  ^^^y^  ^,^^1  moving  pictures  should  be  kept 

A. — According   to  the    annual    report  of  showing    the    actual    operations    as    far    as 

the  Local   Government   Board   for   19 16- 17  possible.       In   this   connection    it   is    worth 

it   cost    ^570,000   to   maintain    the   intern-  noting  that  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 

ment  camps  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whilst  the  already  an  immensely  valuable  collection  of 

siijaller  camps  at    Islington   and   Hackney,  records  of  notable   singers,   statesmen    and 

arid  the  German  farm  colony  at  Ware  cost  the  like.      How  many  people  to-dav  would 

^^30,000.     At  that  time — that  is.   alx>ut  six  be  eager   to   hear   the   voices  of   Napoleon, 

months   ago — the    number    of    male    alien  Nelson,    Wellington,    and   other    historical 

enemies    interned    in    the    United    Kingdom  heroes,    if    it    were    possible  !      A    hundred 

was  about  30,000,   and  the  numl:)er  of  per-  years    hence   the   voices   of    Haig.    French, 

sons  of   German  and   Austrian   nationality,  Kitchener,   Joffre,  and  other  Allied  leaders 

male  and  female,  of  all  ages,  at  liberty  was  will    probably   be  heard   by  our  children's 

about  22.000.  great-grandchildren. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


All  the  cartoonists,  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral, are  now  concerning  themselves  very 
much  with  peace,  but  it  is  only  the  artists 
of  the  noncombatant  nations  who  comment 
favourably  on  the  attempts  which  are  being 
made  to  bring  the  ghastly  struggle  to  an 
end. 


Nebelspalter.] 


BAJSTISHED  PEACE. 


[Zurich. 


I 


(The  Stockholm  Conference  idea  is  abandoned.) 

Switzerland  :    "  Ctome   then   to   Switzerland   with 
me, 
And  pleasant  shall  your  sojourn 
be."  i 


The  Nebelspalter  suggests  that,  as  the 
idea  of  the  Stockholm  Conference  has  defi- 
nitely been  abandoned,  Peace  should  shel- 
ter at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where,  in  days 
gone  by,  many  International  arrangements 
have  been  concluded,  and  a  place  which  will 
always  be  regarded  with  affection  by  all 
prisoners  of  war.  However,  it  was  not 
Stockholm  which  was  to  blame  in  this  case, 
and  the  Allies  are  as  little  likely  to  grant 
passports'^  to  Berne  as  they  were  to  allow 
Socialist  and  Labour  delegates  to  ^go  to 
Sweden. 

II  420  shows  us  the  difference  between  the 
German  and  Allied  peace  messengers.  The 
former  go  armed  with  bags  of  money,  the 
Allies  reply  with  cannon  and  battle  ships. 

It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  find  the 
neutral  Nebelspalter  showing  Count  Czer- 
nin  as  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon  of  the 
Teutonic  Bitter-enders  and  Annexationists, 
for  we  usually  reserve  for  him  our  most 
S(^athing  remarks,  and  regard  him  as  a 
hypocrite  of  tJ»e  first  order.  However,  the 
neutrals  must  have  carefully  read  his 
famous  speech  in  which  he  urged  peace, 
followed  by  disarmament  and  an  interna- 
tional league  of  nations  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  so  awful  a  fight.  Few  Allied  lead- 
ers appeared  to  have  troubled  to  read  his 
remarks.     Certainly  Lloyd  George  did  not 


II   iSO.] 


1.  Germany's  Peace  Messengers, 


[Florence. 
2.  The  Peace  Messengers  of  the  Allies. 
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The    News.]  [Dallas,    Texas. 

BUT  IT  IS  THE  SAME  OLD  FRONT ! 


Nehelspalter.]  [Zurich. 

THE  SECOND  ST.  GEORGE— COUNT  CZERNIN. 


do  SO,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  alter  his  recent  statement  con- 
cerning the  failure  of  the  enemy  to  mention 
either  disarmament  or  the  creation  of  any 
machinery  to  keep  the  peace  after  the  war  is 
over. 


Star.'\  [MoDirea). 

TRYING   TO  PUT  S.^LT   ON    ITS   TAIL. 

At  it  again  harder  than  ever. 


The  Montreal  Star  depicts  the  general 
idea  that  Germany  only  talks  peace  because 
she  is  in  exiremts — as  she  was,  no  doubt, 
last  year  when  her  former  peace  suggestions 
were  made  ! 

The  Dallas  News  has  the  same  idea,  and 
shows  the  Kaiser  making  a  bold  front  of  it, 
though  actually  he  is  quaking  in  his  shoes 


Le  F6le  Mele.l  [Paris. 

Gerhania  :     '■  Is    she    not  fortunate,    having    an 
Auaerieau   uncle?" 
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The  News.]  [Dayton,  Ohio. 

ONLY    YESTERDAY   'TWAS    BUT    A    SPECK   ON 
THE  HORIZON. 

over  the  arrival  of  American  troops  in 
France,  is  in  despair  over  tiie  "  failure" 
of  the  U-boats,  and  fears  the  winter  and 
starvation  ! 

The  American  papers  do  not  fail  to  tell 
us  that  war  preparations  on  a  gigantic  scale 
are  gciing  on  in  United  States,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  American  ham- 
mer which  is  forcing  the  Kaiser  to  take 
refuge  in  his  Peace  dugout.  After  reading 
the  American  editorials,  and  looking  at  the 
American  cartoons,  it  is  certainly  a  shock 
to  learn  that,  according  to  the  famous  Cana- 
dian flyer.  Major  Bishop,  V.C,  the  Ameri- 
can aircraft  programme  is  so  far  behind  time 
that  Germany  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  spring  from  the  Americans  in  the  air  ! 

The  Food  Speculator  is  as  busy  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England  and  other  bel- 
ligerent countries,  and  I'/ie  N.Y.  Evening 
Telegram  suggests  that  Mr.  Hoover  should 
immediately  get  after  him. 

The  same  paper  has  a  really  ominous 
cartoon  dealing  with  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme of  the  Government.     It  shows  this 


Evening  Telegram.] 


[New  York. 


"YOU    MUST    GET   OVER    THE   TOP.    MR. 
HOOVER." 


wrecked  on  the  rock  of  labour  strikes.  Of 
these  we  have  heard  little,  but  know,  from 
Mr.  Hughes,  that  trouble  in  the  shipyards 
is  responsible  for  the  delay  in  building  the 
vessels  the  Australian  Government  ordered 
secretly  many  months  ago. 


Evening  Telegram. 

ON  THE  ROCKS. 


I  New  York. 
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iMtai 


StOT.]  [Montreal. 

TURNING  OFF  THE  NEUTRALS'  WATEK 

SUPPLY. 

Most  of  the  American  papers  openly  re- 
joice over  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  to  the 
neutrals,  and  their  pleasure  is  reflected  in 
The  Montreal  Star.  A  grim  commentary 
on  this  action  appears  in  De  Amsterdammer, 
which  shows  that  owing  to  inability  to  get 


De  Amsterdammer .]  [ Amsterdiim. 

GERMANY    AND    HOLLAND. 

Trbub  (Dutch  statesman) :  "  Don't  let  her  catch 
you.  Ijook  at  the  .other  one  she  has  in  her 
prison." 

(Germany  has  demanded  a  million-guilder  loan 
from  Holland  in  return  for  coal  supplies.) 


supplies  from  the  Allies  or  America,  the  un- 
fortunate neutrals  are  forced  to  conclude 
one-sided  bargains  with  Germany  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  ! 

The  same  papers  show  Holland  feeding 
Belgian  refugees,  German  deserters,  Ger- 
man children,  Russian  and  Allied  internees, 
etc. ,  and  asks  whether  when  these  have  had 
their  wants  supplied  there  will  be  anything 
left  over  for  the  Dutch  themselves. 


r" 


De  Amsterdammer.] 


HOLLAND   AND  HER  GUESTS. 
HOLLAND:   "Will  there  be  any  left  for  me  when  all  these  have  beet  fed?" 


[Amsterdam. 
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NehelsvaUcr.]  [Zurich. 

HUNGRY  SWITZERLAND. 

"  Ah,    we   have  our   bread  cards.     Now    all    we 
require  is  money  to  buy  some  with." 


The  Italians,  just  before  the  disaster  on 
the  Isonzo,  which  sent  them  reeling  back  to 
the  Piave,  were  evidently  convinced  that 
the  Austrians  were  beaten,  and  could  do 
no  more,  which  shows  how  very  imperfectly 
they  appreciated  the  position ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  cartoonists  were  equally  at 
fault. 


II  1,20.]  [Florence. 

The  Italian  smashes  the  foreign  enemy  with 
his  fist,  and  the  home  enemy  (sedition)  with  hia 
heel. 


Fassirug  Show.]  [London. 

CALLING  THE  BLUFF. 

Young  Carl  (man  in  the  vice) :  "  Look  here, 
Victor  Immanuel,  if  you  and  your  friends  re- 
fuse to  mak^  peace  at  once  on  my  terms,  I  shall 
revise  my  conditions.!'" 

Victor  Immanuel  :   "  I  agree,  boy.    You  will." 


T/ie  Passing  SJiow  has  a  most  ridiculous 
cartoon,  suggesting  that  all  the  Sinn  Feiners 
are  in  German  pay,  and  that  Ireland  is 
actively  assisting  the  U-boats.  A  most  scan- 
dalous aspersion  on  the  thousands  of  gal- 
lant Irishmen  who  have  watered  the  soil 
of  Flanders  and  France \  with  their  blood. 
Drawings  such  as  these  are  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  her  sister  isle. 


Sunday  Evening   Telegram.^  [London. 

THE    CAEETAKEiRS;    OR,    WHAT    ARMAGEDDON 
HAS  COME  TO  ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT. 
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London  Opinion.] 

THE   PRIME   MINISTER    RAPIDLY  PUTS   THE 
AIR  MINISTRY  THROUGH. 


London  Opinion.] 

THE  ANZACS. 

1.  The  habit   as  ori^nated   in   the  bush. 

2.  The  same  as   practised  upon  London. 

3.  London    as     we    may    expect    it     when     th» 
Anzacs  go  home. 


London  Opinion.] 


1.    The  Peace-time  Doctor:    "  H'm.   very  serious;  2.    The    War-time    Doctoe:     "  H'm,    nothing    th* 

you  will  have  to  take  it  quietly  for  a  long  time."       matter  with  you;  active  service!" 


stead's  Review,  26/1/18. 
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GERMANY'S   WAR    AIMS. 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
•Germany  is  divided  into    two    camps,  the 
Annexationists  and  the  Anti-annexationists. 
In  the  former  are  to  be  found  the  majority 
of  the  military  men,  in  the  latter  the  poli- 
ticians  and    industrial    leaders.      The    sol- 
diers believe  that  they  can  win  a  victorious 
peace,   and  strongly  resent  the  endeavours 
of  diplomats  to  bring  the  war  to  an   end 
before  that  is  done.  A  great  deaf  has  been 
written  about  the  German   war  aims.      No 
end  of  absurd  stories  about  the  enemy  in- 
tention of  annexing  colonies  and  common- 
wealths and  the  Hkc  have  been  eagerly  re- 
printed the  world  over,   but  we  have  had 
little  real  information  concerning  what  the 
Germans    themselves   think   of   the  matter. 
Therefore    the    article    which     A.     Curtis 
Roth,    formerly    the    United    States    Vice- 
Consul    at    Plauen    in    Saxony,    contributes 
to  T/ie  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  of  par- 
ticular  interest.      He   gives  as  .  his   excuse 
for  adding  to  the  confusion  already  created 
by  the  contradictory  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared   that    he    enjoyed     unusual  i  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  what  the  German- 
expressed  estimate  of  the  present  situation 
reallv    was.      He    heard    it    expounded    in 
great  detail  again  and  again  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  phases  by  leading  German  diplo- 
matists   and    military    men.      Writing    last 
September  he  says  that  Russia  is  the  logi- 
cal   starting    point    of    his    article   because 
this  country  has  always  been  the  pivot  of 
all  German  calculations.     The  enemv  con- 
sidered her  power  as  broken  in  the  spring 
of    1916,    and  on   that   assumption    altered 
the  whole  conception  of  the  war.      Russia 
is  now  regarded  as  within  the  province  of, 
the  German  diplomats,   whilst   France  has' 
become  the  chief  objective  of  the  German 
General    staff.       Formerly    the    Slav    peril 
overshadowed    everything   else.       Now    the 
Anglo-Saxon   has   replaced   it    in   the   Ger- 
man mind  and  the  French  are  regarded  as 
the  weapon  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.      There- 
fore   France   must   be   destroyed,    this   has 
become  the  central   problem  of  Germany's 
military  endeavour.      Certain   victory  is   to 
follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  collapse 
of  France. 

There  is  no  hatred  for  the  French  among- 
the  Gernrians.  Their  dictum  that  France 
must  die  is  merely  a  ibusiness-like  summing- 
(up  of  German  necessities.  And  the  German 
General  Staff  follows  the  estimated  day-by- 
day    casualties     among     the     French    With 


scientific  satisfaction.  Ratios  of  German 
losses  to  French  losses  are  continually  being 
revised  and  cold-blooded  calculations  of  the 
number  of  Germans  that  can  be  paid,  for  a 
given  number  of  Frenchmen  are  continually 
'being:  re-determined.  I  have  often  shuddered 
over  explanations  of  this  scientific  warfare. 
When  the  Germans  have  enjoyed  a  period 
of  unusually  favourable  ratio  of  loss  it  is 
determined  that  a  certain  surplus  for  wastagre 
is  free  for  the  prosecution  of  some  tactical 
advantage,  and  the  General  Staff  orders 
some  long-contemplated  offensive.  Thus 
the  frightful  slaughter  of  Allied  troops  at 
La  Bassee  created  a  surplus  of  German 
troops  for  wastage  at  Verdun. 

Likewise  the  terrible  percentage  of  Allied 
losses  on  the  Somme  created  a  large  surplus 
of  German  troops  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
Aisne  this  year.  The  Western  front  is  a 
business  by  itself,  and  this  business  is 
directed  without  consideration  of  the  affairs 
on,  other  fronts  My  friends  among  the  Ger- 
man officers  assured  me  again  and  ag-ain 
that  Germany  would  win  the  war  in  France, 
thoug^h,  at  the  same  tinoe,  Germany  was  fill- 
ing the  world  with  reports  that  she  was  to 
find  her  grand  decision  in  Russia,  in  the 
Balkans,  in  Egypt  and  'on  the  sea. 

Every  element  of  Germany's  war  machinery 
is  working  with  special  reference  to  France. 
Munition  stores  and  munition  reserves  must 
be  first  worked  out  for  the  Western  front 
before  the  other  fronts  may  draw  their  allot- 
ments. Raw  troops  are  mostly  trained 
under  fire  in  Russia,  in  the  Balkans,  and  in 
Turkey  before  they  are  sent  to  the  West, 
The  reserves  behind  the  Western  lines  are 
never  depleted,  no  matter  how  great  the 
need  for  reinforcements  may  be  elsewhere. 
The  picked  troops  of  the  German  Empire — 
medal  winners  all — are  employed  on  the 
Western  front  in  flying  organisations  for  the 
toui^est  and  most  difficult  operations. 


The  attitude  of  the  military  towards 
Lussia  was  well  disclosed  in  a  review  of 
the  war  written  by  General  Ludendorf  in 
the  autumn  of   IQ16. 

We  have  killed,  disabled  or  taken  pri- 
soner practically  Russia's  entire  supply 
of  officers  trained  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  We  have  absorbed,  captured  or 
destroyed  practically  the  whole  of  Russia"^ 
reserve  of  munitions.  We  have  developed 
numerous  strongly  fortified  lines  for  defence 
far  within  the  enemy's  territory.  We  have 
built  up  large  reserve  stores  at  points  for 
easy  distribution  along  these  lines.  We  have 
developed  a  splendid  system  of  communica- 
tion with  all  elements  of  our  forces  in  this 
front.  We  are  now  faced  by  tactically  in- 
ferior troops,  officered  by  unprepared  and 
incompetent  men.  The  attacking  morale  of 
our  enemy  has  been  utterly  destroyed  for 
the  duration  of  the  war;  their  org-anisation 
has  been  demoralised  beyond  hope  of  repair, 
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and  the  cpiaiity  of  their  stratefiry  has  been 
reduced  to  that  of  self-defence.  Conditions 
upon  the  Eastern  front  are,  in  short,  excel- 
lent. The  strugrprle  here  can  be  ended  in 
our  favour  any  time  that  it  seems  advisable 
to  make  the  effort." 

Von  Hindenburg  and  von  Ludendorf 
were  desperately  anxious  to  finish  off  Rus- 
sia altogether,  and  resented  the  interference 
of  the  diplomatists,  considering  that  the 
VVilhelmstrasse  should  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  meddle  to  such  an  extent  with 
military  affairs  in  Russia,  but  the  civilians 
had  their  way,  and  von  Hindenburg  was 
halted  at  the  Riga-E)vinsk  line,  not  by  the 
force  of  Russian  arms,  but  by  command  of 
the  German  diplomats. 

Th?y  represented  to  the  Kaiser  that  Rus- 
sia must  be  won  as  an  ally  and  not  crushed. 
They  insisted  that  the  Russian  economical 
and  political  future  must  be  saved  for  Ger- 
many's interests,  and  not  thrown  lightly 
over  to  the  opponents  of  Central  Europe. 
They  declared  that  Hindenburg's  campaigns 
had  detinitely  dispelled  the  Slav  peril,  and 
had  prepared  a  basis  upon  which  to  work 
for  peace.  By  pushing  the  successes  of  Ger- 
man arms  too  far,  they  wound  up,  the 
chances  for  achieving  this  peace  and  for 
winning  back  Russian  friendship  would  be 
destroyed. 

Thus,  Hindenburg  was  held  along  the  line 
from  Riga  to  Dvinsk  to  the  Pripet,  through 
the  tip  of  Volhynia,  to  Austrian  territory. 
Trace  this  line  on  a  war  map  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  Germans  did  not  seize  a 
foot  of  Old  Russia.  Courland  and  Poland 
are  conquered  territories.  White  Russia  is 
likewise  more  or  less  a  stepchild  in  the 
Great  Empire.  The  Germans  reasoned  that 
there  need  be  no  insurmountable  popular 
humilation  caused  by  German  occupation 
of  these  territories,  but  that  such  an  unfor- 
giving humiliation  would  be  roused  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  should  the  German 
armies  pursue  their  advantage  into  terri- 
tories which,  from  time  immemorial,  had 
nurtured  the  Russian  race.  Over  this  ques- 
tion Hindenburg  and  the  diplomats  clashed, 
and  the  diplomats  bore  off  the  victory. 
Their  victory  was  partly  due  to  jealousy  of 
Hindenburg  in  various  quarters,  a  jealousy, 
it  was  opejily  charged,  which  was  shared  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  it  is  certain, 
sg.ys  Mr.  Roth,  th^t  the  Germans  have  em- 
ployed a  minimum  of  troops  against  Rus- 
sia, and  in  the  spring  of  191 6  he  was  again 
and  again  assured  that  with  passable  lead- 
ership, with  anything  like  adequate  supplies 
of  men  and  mimitions,  the  Russians  could 
quite  easily  ■  have  broken  through  the 
scantily-guarded  German  line,  but  the  com- 
manders in  the  east  faced  the  hordes  of 
Russia  nonchalantly,  depending  for  security 
upon  Russian  weakness,  German  liquid  fire 


and  friends  in  Russia.  Regular  reports 
were  transmitted  from  Russia  to  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff,  keeping  the  enemy  ac- 
curately informed  of  troop  movements  and 
of  projected  operations.  The  Germans,  in 
fact,  knew  more  about  the  Russian  army  than 
the  Russians  themselves.  Therefore,  when- 
ever the  Russians  did  attack  they  found 
everything  in  readiness,  and  the  necessary 
troops  to  hold  them  back  were  always  in  the 
trenches  they  assaulted.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
says  Mr.  Roth,  that  the  Russian  campaigns 
were  attended  with  such  a  frightful  loss  of 
life  as  to  stagger  the  imagination  of  their 
Allies  and  of  the  neutral  world. 

Even  with  every  card  stacked  against  him 
the  Russian  soldier  often  came  out  first.  He 
sprang  forward  to  the  attack  under  the  belch- 
ing death  of  an  enemy  artillery  accurately 
rnassed,  trained  and  timed  for  his  destruc- 
tion. His  rapidly  thinned  ranks  struggled 
through  this  murderous  fire  into  the  range 
of  hundreds  of  machine  guns,  all  fore- 
warned. The  remnants  of  his  battalions, 
regiments  and  divisions  breasted  this  hail 
of  lead  ;  and  then,  still  fifty  to  seventy-five 
yards  from  the  trenches,  solid  walls — iOr, 
rather,  solid  bands — of  inhuman  liquid  fire 
hungrily  licked  him  up. 

This  the  G^man  officers  confess  :  In  the 
face  oi.  an  unusually  unkind  fate  the  Rus- 
sian common  soldier  has  persisted  with  un- 
usual bravery.  He  has  given  his  life  with 
prodigal  extravagance.  During  the  first 
year,  times  innumerable,  he  has  charged  to 
certain  death,  and  to  certain  death  in  the 
most  ghastly  form.  He  has  responded  nobly 
to  every  sacrifice  with  a  surpassing  courage, 
enduring  only  in  natures  of  unlimited  devo- 
tion and  of  stolid  fatalism.  But,  with  an 
incomparably  better-prepared  enemy  before 
and  a  host  of  traitors  in  the  rear,  he  has 
never  had  an  honest  chance. 

He  pays  a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  who  fought  stoically,  heroi- 
cally and  blindly  through  it  all,  with  rifles, 
with  clubs  against  heavy  artillery  and 
machine  guns,  fought  unceasingly  and  un- 
complainingly, though  supposed  friends  de- 
stroyed their  medical  stores  and  food. 
There  is  no  stain,  says  Mr.  Roth,  upon  the 
battle-flag  of  those  first  Russian  armies. 
They  performed  all  that  was  humanly  pos- 
sible, with' the  issue  of  every  campaign 
decided  against  them  before  they  fired  a 
shot.  A  well-known  German  assured  Mr. 
Roth  in  the  summer  of  19 16  that  the  end 
of  the  war  would  find  Russian  troops  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Germans. 

When-  my  astonishment  and  incredulity 
caught  his  attention  he  assured  rhe  earnestly 
that  Germany  cmild  make  and  was  making 
to  Russia  more  satisfactory  offers  than  any 
her      Allies      could      undertake      to      make. 
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Moreover,  he  insisted  that  Russia  was  be- 
g-inning  to  realise  that  her  economic  future 
could  be  better  realised  as  the  partner  than 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Central  Powers.  He 
told  me  that  Germany  was  developing-  a  tre- 
mendous influence  among  the  influential 
Russians  and  among  the  people,  and  that 
Russian  necessity  would  complete  the  work 
the  German  diplomats  had  begun. 

This  \yas  the  prevailing  German  estimate 
of  the  situation  in  the  East.  Russia  had 
ceased  to  be  9.  dangerous  military  factor. 
Russia  was  faced  with  economic  diffi- 
culties that  only  German^  assistance  could 
solve.  Russia  was  developing  dissatis- 
faction with  her  Allies,  and  Germany 
was  winning  favour  in  the  land.  The 
solution  of  the  problem — and  a  solu- 
tion to  be  expected — was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Russo-German  Entente,  which 
would  mean  not  only  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia,  but  Russian  good  will  and  support. 

The  strategy  in  France  is  to  bleed  the 
enemy  white,  and  then  cut  down  the  weak- 
ened body.  French  economic  resistance 
must  be  destroyed  by  every  means,  and  as 
many  Frenchmen  must  be  killed  as  possible. 

The  Verdun  offensive  was  a  labour  of 
killing  Frenchmen.  The  enticement  of  every 
fresh  French  offensive  is  a  labour  of  the  same 
nature.  The  preparation  of  every  fresh  Ger- 
man offensive  in  France  has  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  submarine  must  withhold  sup- 
plies from  France.  Dynamite  must  wreck 
the  cities  and  the  industries  of  France.  The 
territories  of  France  behind  the  German 
lines  must  be  turned  into  desert  wastes. 
But,  a'bove  all,  the  Germans  must  kill,  kill, 
kill  Frenchmen.  This  is  the  German 
analysis  of  the  French  problem  as  it  has 
often  been  explained  to  me  fcy  those  en- 
.gaged  in  its  solution. 

Waste  the  enemv  and  retreat,  is  the  key 
of  German  plans  in  the  west. 

Line  after  line  of  entrenchments  and  field 
fortifications  has  (been  prepared  for  this  re- 
treat, broken  by  lunges  forward  as  fav- 
ourable opportunities  occur;  and  mean- 
time troops,  munitions,  and  plans  are  being 
,  assiduously  prepared  for  the  knock-out  cam- 
paign to  be  begun  in  France's  "  hour  of 
weakness." 


•po 


"  The  line  of  the  Western  front  is  a  pow- 
erful, unbroken  fortress,"  Lieutenant  Enck 
said  to  me  one  evening.  We  were  discuss- 
ing" with  a  num'ber  of  furloughed  Saxon  offi- 
cers the  probable  duration  of  the  war.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  '•'  The 
enemy  has  been  persistently  dashing  him- 
self to  pieces  against  this  fortress  for  many 
months.  He  accomplishes  nothing.  Here 
and  there  he  overruns  an  outwork,  a  detail  of 
N^  the  fortress.  Or  his  luck  is  better,  and  he 
captures  a  whol^  section  of  the  fortress ; 
but  he  never  'breaks  into  the  stronghold  it- 
self, and  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  work 
or  how  constant  his  venture  he  always  finds 
himself  confronted     with     the    necessity    of 


starting  this  task  all  over  again.  France 
must  break  through  this  fortified  line  or 
give  up  the  fight.  As  things  stand,  France 
is  rapidly  exhausting  herself  in  man  power 
and  oconoonic  power  by  fruitless  endea- 
vour." 

"  The  enemy  will  never  break  through 
our  Western  front,"  Lieutenant  Enck  as- 
serted. "  This  front  is  impregnable.  It  is 
defended  by  twenty-four  complete  lines  of 
entrenchment  and  field  works.  The  reduc- 
tion of  e^jch  one  of  these  lines  means  an  ex- 
hausting campaign  in  itself — twenty-four 
costly,  blood-drenched  campaigns  before  the 
line  of  the  Rhine  is  reached.  And,  first,  at 
the  Rhine  the  real  work  of  defeating  Ger- 
many must  begin.  Meantime  we  shall  have 
a  number  of  years  in  which  to  continue 
strengthening,  improving  and  multiplying 
the  Rhine  defences.  To  win  in  the  VVest  it 
must  cost  our  enemy  his  last  man  and  his 
last  shell!" 

The  German  military  authorities  assert 
that  their  loss  in  men  is  far  less  than  that 
of  the  French.  The  ratio,  they  say,  is 
about  one  to  five,  and  they  reckoned  in  the 
early  part  of  19 17  that  if  this  were  con- 
tinued for  another  year  France  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  her  own  lines,  much  less 
continue  her  offensive.  Said  a  military 
officer  : 

Meantime  we  are  preparing  the  blow,  and 
preparing  it  with  all  care,  which  will  finish 
France  once  for  all  and  end  the  war.  This 
blow  should  be  delivered  in  the  spring  or 
fall  of  IQ18.  Its  initial'  movements  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  finest  body  of  picked  of- 
fensive troops  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
these  ^roops  will  be  supported  by  a  pre- 
dominTOt  artillery  and  an  inexhaustible 
munitions  reserve.  England  will  ibe  unable 
to  save  France. 

German  sentiment,  says  Mr.  Roth,  has 
long  been  prepared  for  a  German- Japanese 
Entente.  *The  Germans  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  convince  themselves,  at  any  rate, 
that  such  -  a  development  in  the  inter- 
national situation  is  reasonable.  Like  Rus- 
sia, Japan  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  enter- 
prise for  German  diplomacy,  and  not  for 
the  Admiralty  or  the  General  Staff.  It  is 
generally  assumed  in  Germany  that  victory 
will  come  in  the  autumn  of  19 18.  A  Cap- 
tain Jacobs,  a  staff  officer,  told  Mr.  Roth  : 

That  every  detail  of  the  deciding  campaign 
was  being  worked  out,  unhurriedly  and 
minutely;  that  munitions,  equipment  and 
troops  budgets,  so  to  speak,  were  being  ex- 
actly followed  in  the  West  in  order  that  all 
the  necessary  force  for  the  decisive  iblow 
should  be  in  readiness  ;  and  that  several  im- 
proved weapons  of  offence  were  in  process 
of  trial  and  development  against  this  great 
hour  of  German  destiny.  By  way  of  flourish 
he  referred  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Germany    Army   had  been    strengthened    in 
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numbers,  training  and  equipment  each  year 
of  the  war. 

"We  were  far  ahead  of  our  enemies  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  we  arc  just  as 
far  ahead  or  farther  ahead  to-day,"  he 
said.  "  We  have  the  largest  army  in  the 
history  of  the  German  people.  This  army, 
splendidly  trained  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  is  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  training 
to-day.  Its  officers,  the  hardest-worked  and 
most  capable  army  officers  in  the  world  to- 
day, with  continuous  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal schooling  going  hand  in  hand  for  more 
than  two  years,  compose  the  greatest  body 
of  military  leaders  of  history.  The  defects 
of  the  peace  machine  have  been  remedied. 
The  manoeuvring  of  troops,  the  expenditure 
of  munitions,  the  problems  of  military  sup- 
plies and  the  manufacture  of  these  supplies 
have  all  been  worked  out  upon  an  exact 
scientific  basis  to  the  last  detail. 

"  There  is  nothing  left  to  chance.  There 
is  nothing  left  to  luck.  The  value  of  each 
man  and  of  each  shell  is  known.  When  we 
undertake  the  destruction  of  French  resist- 
ance we  shall  undertake  a  task  of  whose 
accomplishment  we  shall  be  certain  before 
the  first  drum  fire  has  been  ordered.  Mean- 
time we  shall  kill  a  given  number  of  French- 
men and  Englishmen  in  a  given  number 
of  months  of  preparation  for  ending  the 
war.  There  is  nothing  that  can  stop  us 
now.  No  amount  of  '  muddling  through  ' 
will  thwart  the  plans  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  blow  will  fall  in  the  autumn  of  iqi8,  at 
the  latest,  and  peace  will  come  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  iqiq.  In  the  autumn  of  iqiq 
you  and  I  shall  go  hunting  again  to- 
gether." ^ 

This  is  a  horrid  picture,  but  Mr.  Roth 
promptly  countered  his  optimism  by  ^^sking 
whether  the  German  feofle  would  endure 
another  two  years.  Captain  Jacobs  looked 
worried,  but  said  that  the  people  knew  that 
if  they  fail  now  "t  means  the  destruction 
of  the  hopes  of  the  German  nation  for  all 
time  to  come.  They  will  endure,  he  said, 
because  they  must.     The  wisdom  of  letting 


the  German  people  know  that  our  object 
is  not  to  crush  them  or  destroy  Germany, 
becomes  every  day  more  obvious.  Says 
Mr.  Roth: 

I  do  not  believe  the  German  people  will 
endure.  There  were  unmistakable  signs 
that  they  were  going  to  pieces  before  I  left,' 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  their  overtried,  re- 
bellious spirits  that  will  finally  thwart  the 
well-laid  plans  of  the  General  Staff.  Every- 
thing is  working  in  Germany  for  the  army 
and  navy,  and  everything  is  being  produced 
first  for  the  army  and  navy.  In  the  war 
work  the  civilian  population  has  heen  for- 
gotten. Soldiers  and  sailors  are  fed  as  they 
were  in  times  of  peace.  The  people  are  wel- 
tering on  the  verge  of  abject  starvation. 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  are  well  clothed 
and  well  shod.  ,  The  people  are  miserably 
clothed  and  are  shod  in  paper  soles  and 
wooden  sandals.  The  soldiers  are  well  cared 
for,  and  are  allowed  innumerable  little  re- 
creations. The  people  are  being  worked 
to  the  breaking  point— forced  to  slave  along 
monotonous  hours  for  pittances  with  which 
to  purchase  insufficient  and  inferior  food. 
They  are  denied  every  recreation,  but  that 
of  tossing  in  bitter  harassment  on  their  beds 
at  night. 

The  German  people  are  just  about 
through  with  this  sort  of  thing,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  they  will  make  their  will 
felt  long  before  the  General  Staff  has  been 
able  to  carry  out  it  dazzling  plans.  The  un- 
willing suUenness  abroad  among  the  people 
is  to-day  acting  as  a  heavy  drag  upon  mili- 
tary and  naval  Germany.  It  will  develop 
rapidly  into  a  greater  and  greater  drag,  and 
will  finally  lame  the  endeavours  of  the  mili- 
tarists completely,  placing  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  English-French-American  troops.  At 
least  upon  such  development  I  will  wager 
my  standing  as  a  prophet,  together  with  all 
my  modest  claims  of  ability  as  an  observer. 

Mr.  Roth  relies  entirely  upon  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves  to  snatch  from  the 
military  leaders  that  victory  which  other- 
wise might  be  theirs. 


THE   I.W.W.    IN    AMERICA. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  I.W.W. ,  but  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  very  few  people  have  any 
real  idea  of  what  are  the  objects  of  the 
I.W.W.  movement  in  America,  Australia, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  particularly  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject  appears  in  The 
AilarUic  Monthly,  written  by  Carleton  H. 
Parker,  w.ho  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  I.W.W. 
movement.  He  savs  that  the  dominating 
concern  of  the  I.W.W.  is  what  mav  be 
railed  the  maintenance  problem.  Their 
philosophy  is,  in  its  simplest  reduction,  the 
stomach     philoso])hy,     and     their     ix>litico- 


industrial    revolt   could   be   called    without 

injustice  a   hunger  riot. 

But  there  is  an  important  correction  to 
this  simple  statement.  While  their  way  of 
living  has  seriously  encroached  on  the 
urgent  minima  of  nutrition,  shelter,  clothing 
and  physical  health,  it  has  also  long  outraged 
the  American  labouring  class  traditions 
touching  social  life,  sex-life,  self-dignity  and 
ostentation.  Had  the  food  and  shelter  been 
sufficient,  the  revolt  tendencies  might  have 
simmered  out,  were  the  migratory  labour 
population  not  keenly  sensitive  to  traditions 
of  a  richer  psychological  life  than  mere 
physical  maintenance. 

To  the  great  wandering  rank  and  file  the 
I.W.W.  is  simply  the  only  social  break  in 
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the  harsh  search  for  work  that  they  have 
ever  had,  its  headquarters  the  only  com- 
petitor of  the  saloons,  in  which  they  are 
ever  welcome.  Those  who  have  ^investi- 
gated and  studied  the  lower  strata  of 
American  labour  have  long  recognised,  says  ■ 
Mr.  Parker,  that  the  I. W.W.  is  purely  a 
symptom  of  a  certain  distressing  state  of 
affairs.  The  LW.W.,  like  the  Grangers, 
the  Knights  of  Labour,  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  the  Progressive  Party,  is  but  a 
phenomenon  of  revolt,  and  the  cure  lies  in 
taking  care  of  its  psychic  antecedents.  The 
I.W.W.,  he  says,  is  a  union  of  imskilled 
workers,  in  large  part  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  production  of  raw 
materials.  The  membership,  which  pays  re- 
gular dues,,  is  an  uncertain  and  volatile 
thing.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  gives  75,000. 
Its  strength  is  mostly  in  the  west,  where 
the  membership  consists  of  one  type  whicli 
has  had  a  uniform  economic  experience. 
It  is  made  up  of  migratory  workers,  cur- 
rently called  "hobo"  labour;  the  terms 
"  hobo  miner,"  "  hobo  lumber-jack  "  and 
"  blanket  stiff  "  are  familiar  and  necessary 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  western  labour 
conditions.  The  LW.W.  circulate  their 
doctrines  through  lectures,  and  they  show 
themselves  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with 
American  social  statistics.  It  is  perhaps  of 
value,  says  Mr.  Parker,  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  influential  of  the  LW.W. 
leaders. 

"  You  ask  me  why  the  LW.W.  is  not 
patriotic  to  the  United  States.  If  you  were 
a  bum  without  a  blanket;  if  you  had  left 
your  wife  and  kids  when  you  went  West  for 
a  jab,  and  had  never  located  them  since ;  if 
your  job  never  kept  you  long  enough  in  a 
place  to  qualify  you  to  vote ;  if  you  slept  in 
a  lousy,  sour  bunk-house,  and  ate  food  just 
as  rotten  as  they  could  give  you  and  get  iby 
with  it ;  if  deputy  sheriffs  shot  your  cooking 
cans  full  of  holes  and  spilled  your  grub  on 
the  ground  ;  if  your  wages  were  lowered  on 
you  when  the  bosses  thought  they  had  you 
down ;  if  there  was  one  law  for  Ford,  Suhr, 
and  Mooney,  and  another  for  Harry  Thaw ; 
if  every  person  who  represented  law  and 
order  and  the  nation  beat  you  up.  railroaded 
you  to  gaol,  and  the  good  Christian  people 
•cheered  and  told  them  to  go  to  it,  how  in 
liell  do  you  expect  a  man  to  be  patriotic.'' 
This  war  is  a  business  man's  war  and  we 
don't  see  why  we  should  go  out  and  get  shot 
in  order  to  save  the  lovely  state  of  affairs 
that  we  now  enjoy." 

Considering  as  he  does  that  the  LW.W. 
movement  is  largely  migratory  in  quality, 
Mr.  Parker  gives  some  particulars  concern- 
ing conditions  of  labour  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  is  ample 


cause  for  the  attempt  of  this  lowest  type  of 
worker  to  revolt  against  conditions  as  they 
are  at  present.  The  LW.W.  movement,  he 
savs.  can  be  described  with  complete  ac- 
curacy as  the  extension  of  the  American 
labour  strike  into  the  zone  of  casual  migra- 
tory labour.  The  American  strike,  in 
contrast  to  the  .  English  and  German, 
has  evolved  for  certain  psychological 
reasons  into  a  militant  and  violent 
affair.  Nowhere  else  does  the  unique 
American  scheme  of  importing  strike- 
breakers exist.  The  nation-wide  anti-union 
programme  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  is  as  uniquely  American.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence,  he  says,  that  the 
Trades  Union  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  become  revolutionary.  The  much 
advertised  split  between  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  and  the,  LW.W.  is 
bridged  over  with  significant  ease  when 
the  prosecution  of  an  LW.W.  case  sug- 
gests the  class  struggle.  No  publicist  of  note, 
he  says,  had  dared  to  analyse  the  spread 
of  embarrassing  strikes  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  past  months,  the 
most  critical  of  American  war  activities. 
The  recital  of  war  profits  in  steel — steel 
plates  were  selling  for  26.50  dols.  a  ton 
in  1 9 1. 3  and  for  200  dols.  in  191 7 — in  cop- 
per, in  foods,  and  in  medicines,  does  not 
fall  on  an  ordinary  respective  audience. 
It  falls  on  the  minds  of  a  labour  clas^,  with 
a  long-cherished  background  of  suspicion. 

It  will  be  of  great  value  to  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  American  unskilled  worker  lives 
and  works  and  is  prepared  for  the  drop 
down  into  the  migratory  class.  In  1910,  of 
the  30,091,564  male  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  were  listed  as  bread-winners, 
approximately  10,400,000  were  engaged  in 
that  unskilled  work  from  which  the  migra- 
tory class  is  recruited.  Under  what  condi- 
tions did  this  population,  which  furnished  the 
present  migratory  group,  work?  What  was 
their  wage,  and  how  long  a  period  in  each 
year  were  they  employed  ?  A  typical  Chicago 
slaughter-house  in  191 2  paid  82  per  cent,  of 
the  employees  less  than  twenty  cents  an 
hour.  This  company  worked  their  men  on 
an  average  thirty-seven  and  a-half  hours  a 
week,  and  this  gave  the  55  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  averaged  seventeen  cents  an  hour 
a  weekly  income  of  6.37  dols. 

The  Government  report  stated  that  in  the 
steel  industry  29  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
worked  a  seven-day  week,  20  per  cent,  a 
seven-day  week  with  a  twelve-hour  day, 
and  4.^  per  cent,  a  twelve-hour  day  six  days 
a  week.  Of  these  employees  49-67  P^r 
cent,  received  less  than  gd.  an  hour,  8  per 
cent.earned  less  than  7d.,  and  20  per  cent. 
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under  8d.  an  hour.  The  Federal  Immi- 
gration Committee  which  presented  a  re- 
port in  1 910  announced  that  not  one  of  the 
twelve  basic  American  industries  paid  the 
average  head  of  a  family  within  100  dols. 
a  year  of  the  minimum  for  family  subsis- 
tence, and  that  two-thirds  of  the  twelve  in- 
dustries paid  the  family  head  less  than 
550  dols.  a  year.  A  commission  of  two 
members  of  the  Federal  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice reported  that  fully  one-quarter  of  the 
adult  male  workers  who  are  heads  of 
families  earn  less  than  1200  dols.  a  year; 
one-half  earn  less  than  600  dols.,  and  less 
than  one-tenth  earn  as  much  as  1000.  Ap- 
proximately, one-fourth  of  the  wornen 
workers  of  eighteen  years  of  a  ere  and  over 
employed  in  the  principal  manufacturing  in- 
dustries earn  less  than  200  dols.  a  year, 
and  two-thirds  earn  less  than  400  dols. 

In  reference  to  the  even  more  vital  statis- 
tics of  total  family  incomes  these  two  inves- 
tigrators  say,  "  The  conclusion  is  also  indi- 
cated that  one  in  every  ten  or  twelve  work- 
ing-class families  had  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation (1Q12  to  IQ14)  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year ! 
that  nearly  a  third  had  incomes  of  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  over  one-half  of 
the  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year."  The 
numerous  studies  of  the , cost  of  living  of 
this  period  are  fairly  unanimous  in  stating 
that  eight  hundred  dollars  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  adequate  minimum  of  su'b- 
sistence  for  an  American  labouring-class 
family.  Professor  Fairchild,  of  Yale,  said 
in  1Q13,  "  If  we  fix  these  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  mind,  and  then  look  back  over  the 
wage-scales  given  on  the  foregoing  pages, 
we  are  struck  with  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  annual  incomes  of  the  foreigji-born  to 
meet  even  these  minimum  requirements  of 
decency." 

Mr.  Parker  points  out  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  industrial  employment  is  as  im- 
portant an  element  as  the  height  of  wage 
scales. 

The  American  coal-miner  must  expect  un- 
employment from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
his  time.  In  iqoS  the  unemployment  in  all 
trades  was  3^.7  per  cent.  Statistics  pointed 
to  nearly  a  20  per  cent,  loss  for  all  industrial 
workers  in  the  year  through  unemployment 
during  this  perio-d.  The  combination  of  low 
wages,  the  unskilled  nature  of  the  work, 
and  its  great  irregularity  tends  to  break  the 
habit  and  desire  for  stable  industry  among 
the  workers.  Millions  drift  into  migrating 
from  one  industrial  centre  to  another  in 
search  of  work.  In  these  centres  nearly  all 
saloon-keepers  run  an  employment  agency 
business  of  a  more  or  less  informal  kind, 
and  to  the  saloon  the  job-hunter  turns.  In 
return  for  the  job  it  is  his  obligation  to 
drink  up  nart  of  his  pay-check,  and,  if  he  is 
a   married   man.  his  history    here    becomes 


marked  by  a  recital  of  excuses  sent  to  the 
distant  wife  instead  of  money.  The  ^vorker 
slides  down  the  scale  and  out  of  his  indus- 
try, and  joins  the  millions  of  unskilled  or 
ex-skilled  who  float  back  and  forth  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Missouri  and  from  the  lum- 
ber camps  to  the  Gulf  States  and  California. 
They  lie  up  in  the  winter  in  the  cheap  lodg- 
ing-houses, in  a  state  of  pseudo-hibernation. 
Thirty  dollars  plus  a  few  weeks  of  ice-cut- 
ting enables  them  to  weather  the  winter 
through.  Some  150,000  are  in  Chicago,  as 
many  in  New  York,  40,000  in  San  Francisco, 
perhaps  250  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

When  the  migratory  worker  cannot  get 
together  his  thirty  dollars  to  cover  his  win- 
ter lodging,  he  has  recourse  to  the  street, 
the  saloons,  and  the  city.  In  a  ten  year 
period  the"  Chicago  police  stations  gave 
lodging  to  1,275,463  homeless  men,  only 
20  per  cent,  of  w^hom  were  residents  of 
Chicago. 

In  the  spring  this  labour  group  drifts  out 
"toward  the  first  work.  In  the  main,  they 
"  beat  their  way."  Between  iqoi  and  iqo5 
23,964  trespassers  were  killed  on  American 
railroads,  and  25,236  injured.  These  were 
largely  tramps  and  hobos.  The  railroad 
company  calculated  that  at  a  given  time 
there  were  500,000  hobos  beating  their  way 
or  waiting  at  stations  to  catch  on  a  train,  or 
walking  the  tracks.  This  group  might  be 
called  the  fraction  of  the  migratory  millions 
actually  in  transit.  Numerous  statistical 
studies  show  that  the  average  term  of  em- 
ployment of  the  migratory  worker  is  be- 
tween ten  and  fourteen  days.  With  a  stake 
of  ten  dollars  he  will  retire  to  a  hobo  camp 
beside  some  stream — his  "  jungle,"  as  the 
road  vernacular  has  it — and,  adding  hi.s 
daily  quarter  or  half  a  dollar  to  the  "  Mulli- 
gan fund,"  he  will  live  on  until  the  stake  is 
gone.  If  he  inclines  to  live  further  on  the 
charity  of  the  newcomers  he  is  styled  a 
"  jungle  buzzard,"  and  cast  forth.  He  then 
resumes  his  haphazard  search  for  a  job,  the 
only  economic  plan  in  his  mind  being  a  faint 
realisation  that  about  August  he  must  begin 
to  accumulate  his  thirty-dollar  winter  stake. 
Each  year  finds  him  physically  in  worse  dis- 
repair, psychologically  more  hopeless,  mor- 
ally more  bitter  and  anti-social.  His  import- 
ance to  any  forecast  of  our  nation's  future 
lies  in  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  propor- 
tionally he  is  increasing  in  number  and  his 
recruiting  group  above  is  increasing  in  un- 
rest and  economic  instability. 

Dealing  further  with  labour  conditions 
in  the  United  States  Mr.  Parker  says  that 
the  Federal  report  on  women  and  child 
wage  earners  asserts  that  609,000  of  the 
small  boys  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,  are  accurately 
to  be  catalogued  as  workers,  "  gainfully 
employed." 

It  is  reasonable  tq  argue  that  working- 
class  parents  suffer  in  the  conventional  way 
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in  t"he  death  of  their  children.  The  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  reports:  "For  all  live 
baibies  born  in  wedlock  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  130.7  in  a  thousand;  it  rises  to  255.7 
when  the  father  earns  less  than  521.00  dols. 
a  year,  or  less  than  10  dols.  a  week,  and 
falls  to  84  when  he  earns  1200  dols.  or 
more." 

In /conclusion  he  says:  the  I.W.W.  has 
importance  only  as  an  illustration  of  a 
stable  American  economic  process.  Its 
pitiful  syndicalism,  its  street  corner  op- 
position to  the  war  are  the  inconsequential 
tributes.  Its  strike  arrangement,  faithful  as 


it  is  .to  the  American  type,  is  an  illuminat- 
ing thing.  The  American  I.W.W.  at  any  rate 
is  far  from  being  a  proved  syndicali-st  after 
the  French  model.  His  proved  sabotage 
activities  in  the  west  total  up  a  few  hop 
kiln  burnings.  Compared  with  the  wide- 
spread sabotage  in  prison  industries,  where 
a  startlingly  large  percentage  of  materials 
is  intentionally  ruined,  the  I.W.W.  per- 
formance is  not  worth  mentioning.  An 
important  portion  of  the  I.W.W.  terrorism 
can  be  traced  directly  back  to  the  inartic- 
ulate public  demand  that  the  I.W.W.  news 
story  produce  a  thrill  ! 


TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  GERMAN  WORKING  MAN. 


Mr.  Gerard,  the  late  American  ambassa- 
dor to  Berlin,  has  stated  that  the  German 
workman  is  the  worst  paid  and  most  ex- 
ploited labourer  in  Europe.  This  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  this  eminent 
American  di'plomat  ;has  little  experience 
of  conditions  in  Europe  outside  Germany  it- 
self, for  his  statement  is  not  at  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  particulars  given  in  re- 
ference books  or  with  the  finding  of  Bri- 
tish commissions  which  visited  Germany 
in  order  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of 
the  workers  there.  Since  the  war  broke 
out  it  has  been  almost  everywhere  as- 
sumed that  the  lot  of  the  Teutonic  worker 
is  horrible,  and  awful  pictures  are  given  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  by  any  wicked 
chance  Germany  were  able  to  win  the  war 
and  dominate  other  countries.  Before  the 
war  the  success  of  the  German  competition 
was  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  cheap 
labour.  How,  we  were  told,  could  our 
factories  beat  those  of  Germany  when, our 
workers  were  so  much  more  highly  paid 
and  worked  such  few  hours  compared  with 
those  spent  in  toil  in  Germany.  Yet  repre- 
sentative labour  men  who  visited  Germany 
with  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  conditions  in  German  fac- 
tories demonstrated  perfectly  clearly  that 
it  was  not  low  wages  and  long  hours  which 
enabled  the  Germans  to  beat  us  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

In  the  days  before  the  war  began  quite 
a  number  of  articles  were  published  on  this 
matter,  and  it  is  worth  while  quoting  from 
these  now.  An  English  writer,  Mr.  T.  Good, 
contributed  to  The  World's  Work,  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  workman's  posi- 
tion in  Germany,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  particulars.  He  says  that  whilst 
the  least  observant  readilv  admits  the  ex- 
tent of  Germany's  industrial  progress  dur- 


ing the  last  thirty  years,  few  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  that  country  had  to  over- 
come, and  continues  : 

In  contrasting"  Germany  with  this  country 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  whatever  re- 
spect we  .may  still  find,  or  imagine,  our- 
selves ahead  of  the  Germans,^  in  industrial 
or  social  affairs,  we  enjoyed  a  long-  start  of 
our  contemporaries  in  the  international  race, 
and  that  throughout  we  have  possessed,  and 
do  now  possess  a  conibination  of  favours 
unknown  to  our  rivals.  Thirty  years  ago  we 
were  leagues  ahead  of  Germany  in  trade, 
in  manufacture,  in  social  legislation,  and  in 
practically  everything  that  makes  for 
national  prestige  and  human  happiness.  To- 
day Germany  is  our  most  resolute  rival,  not 
far  behind  us  in  anything,  and  already  in 
advance  of  us  in  some  respects.  Indeed,  our 
business  men,  our  statesmen,  and  our  labour 
leaders  now  go  to  erstwhile  despised  Ger- 
many for  examples  and  lessons  in  industrial 
and  social  organisation  !  , 

Our  industrial  supremacy  was  attained 
largely  by  virtue  of  natural  favours,  and  at 
a  time  when  we  had  no  formidable  trade 
rivals.  Germany  has  achieved,  and  is  achiev- 
ing, her  industrial  victories  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  such  natural  favours  as  we 
enjoy,  and  in  the  face  of  the  keenest  of  co-m- 
petitors.  This  point  is  very  important. 
Germany,  in  her  rapid  industrial  develop- 
ment, has  enjoyed  no  special  favours  in 
climate,  in  natural  resources,  01  in  geogra- 
phical situation.  Starting  on  her  career 
heavily  handicapped,  her  attainments  are 
monuments  to  the  efficiency  of  her  craftsman- 
ship, the  diligence  of  her  enteri^rise,  and 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  her  states- 
manship. 

A  generation  ago  Germany  had  only  two 
ports  of  any  account  against  our  twenty  or 
thirty;  her  rivers  were  shallow,  and  her  har- 
bours mean.  Her  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
was  poor — not  nearly  so  fertile  as  ours.  A 
third  of  the  country  was  covered  with  forests 
and  morasses.  Her  minerals  were  generally 
of  lower  grade  than  ours,  and  much  more 
inconveniently  deposited.  For  example,  in 
Germany  the  ore  is  deposited  far  from  the 
coal,  and  both  ore  and  coal,  and,  therefore. 
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manufacturing  plants,  are  at  long-  distances 
from  seaboard.  In  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacturing,  trading  and  shipping,  and 
all  that  that  implies  in  employment  and 
wages,  Germany  has  had  to  fight  against 
huge  odds  contrasted  with  Great  Britain. 
Not  only  had  industrial  Germany  to 
assemble  her  raw  materials — her  coal,  ore, 
limestone,  etc. — from  widely  separted  dis- 
tricts ;  construct  a  good  railway  system ; 
widen,  deepen,  and  canalise  her  rivers ; 
carry  her  products,  if  for  export,  several 
hundreds  of  miles  to  a  port;  and  dredge  her 
harbours  to  accommodate  her  ships  ;  but  she 
had  to  fight  her  way  into  the  world's  mar- 
kets— markets  which  had  long  been  virtually 
British  preserves.  Moreover,  Germany  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  military  service 
and  taxation.  Then,  again,  our  rivals  were 
notoriously  poor— capital  was  scarce  in  Ger- 
many a  generation  back.  Both  in  natural 
resources  and  in  finance  we  were  immeasur- 
ably richer  than  that  country.  And  we  had 
enjoyed  the  first  benefits  of  steam  power 
and  all  that  that  meant. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  our  rivals  laboured  ;  such  were 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  Germany  of 
to-day  was  to  be  fashioned  within  the  space 
of  a  single  generation.  If  we  could  have 
been  told  in  1878  that  in  IQ08  a  British  Cabi- 
net Minister  would  visit  Germany  in  order 
to  study  advanced  labour  legislation  we 
should  have  laughed  !  In  the  light  of  these 
circumstances  German  progress  is  far  more 
remarkable  than  bald  statistics  of  produc- 
tion, commerce  and  wealth  indicate.  In  face 
of  great  natural,  geographical  and  financial 
difficulties — difficulties  not  appreciated  and 
not  understood  in  this  God-favoured  country 
— modern  Germany  has  exploited  her  re- 
sources alike  in  soil  and  minerals,  developed 
her  industries,  and  provided  reproductive 
employment  and  rising  wages  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population  at  a  rate,  and  in  a  man- 
ner, surpassed  only  by  the  vast  and  rich 
United  States. 

He  emphasises  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
vigorous  industrial  growth  of  Germany  the 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  her  people 
has  been  remarkable,  and  this  is  demon- 
strated by  tne  reduction  in  the  number  of 
emigrants  frrom  that  country  from  200,000 
a  year  in  1881  to  30,000  a  year  twenty-six 
years  later.  There  is,  he  says,  no  better 
test  of  real  national  welfare  available  than 
that  afforded  by  emigration  statistics.  They 
prove  the  degree  of  a  i>eople's, discontentment 
with  its  lot,  and  are  a  l^etter  index  of  a 
nation's  labour  and  social  well-being  than 
all  the  other  trades,  labour  and  wealth 
figures  put  together.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  points  out  that  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  20,000,000  more 
people  living  in  Germany  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  further  that  Ger- 
many is  a  conscript  country. 


Number  of   native-born    emigrants   from 


Germanv. 


1881   

1 88 1  - 1 890 

I  8C)  I  - 1 QOO 

I0OI-IQC7 


220, OQ2 

(averages)  132,242 
52, 9^"^/ 

2Q,602 


U.K. 
243,002 
255,853 
174,279 
249,340 


These  figures  mean  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  familiar  allegations  about  long  hours 
of  labour,  low  wages,  and  high  cost  of  living 
in  Germany,  such  are  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  in  that  country,  so  abundant  and  so 
satisfactory  is  employment  there  contrasted 
with  this  country,  that,  in  proportion  to 
population,  for  every  ten  persons  who  leave 
the  United  Kingdom,  only  one  leaves  Ger- 
many. 

The  figures  for  1908- 191 2  are  even  more 
remarkable.  We  find  that  during  those  years 
the  following  emigration  took  place : — 

Number  of  native-born  emigrants  from 

Germany.  U.K. 

1908 19,883  263,199 

1909 24,921  288,761 

igio  ..  25,531  233,944 

igii    22,690  261,809 

1912 18,545  268,486 

He  proves  from  the  reports  of  civic 
authorities  in  British  and  German  cities 
that  the  unemployment  in  the  latter,  before 
the  war,  ,was  far  less  than  in  the  former, 
and  shows  that  Germany,  with  60,000,000 
odd  inhabitants  employed  9,000,000  per- 
sons in  agricultural  pursuits,  whereas  Great 
Britain,  with  nearly  40,000,000  inhabitants 
had  only  2.000,000  workers  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Yet  per  head  of  the  population 
there  is  as  much  cultivatable  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  Germany,  and  Bri- 
tish soil  is  much  more  fertile.  He  gives 
various  particulars  concerning  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  textiles,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  and  the  like,  and 
then  goes  on  to  deal  with  wages. 

Now  about  wages.  In  a  few  selected 
highly  skilled  and  strongly  organised  trades 
wages  are  higher  in  Britain  than  in  Ger- 
many ;  but,  bulking  all  occupations  to- 
gether, it  is  a  debatable  point  whether 
wages  are  really  as  high  in  this  country 
as  they  are  in  Germany,  while  there  can 
be  no  question  about  German  wages  rising 
much  more  rapidly  than  British  wages.  To 
get  at  the  exact  truth  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sijble,  but  we  can  get  near  enough  the  mark 
of  accuracy  for  alL  practical  purposes.  The 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  says  that  the 
wages  of  all  the  work-people  in  Prussia 
average  about  17s.  lod.  per  week.  What  is 
the  average  in  this  country.''  Mr.  L.  G. 
Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  said  it  was  i8s.  per 
week  in  1905.  Since  then  our  wages  have 
gone  down  a  little,  so  that  these  two 
authorities  will  now  agree  that  wages  in 
the  two  countries  are  eciual.     When  we  con- 
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sider,  however,  that  while  not  more  than 
a  fifth  of  our  workers  live  in  rural  districts, 
nearly  half  of  Germany's  workers  live  in 
agricultural  parts — when,  in  other  words, 
Germany  has  0,000,000  agricultural  workers 
against  our  2,000,000 — it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  German  worker  holds  the  ad- 
vantage in  health,  regularity  of  employment, 
r(>nts,  rates  and  cost  of  living  over  the  aver- 
age British  worker,  assuming  wages  to  be 
(•qual,  for  a  workman  can  invariably  live 
better  and  more  cheaply  in  the  country 
than   in    a  town. 

Let  us  take  other  evidence.  The  Statis- 
tical Office  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  took  a 
wage  census  in  that  city  last  year,  and  they 
found  that  only  15.3  per  cent,  of  the  wage 
earners  received  less  than  20s.  per  week, 
while  50.7  per  cent,  were  in  receipt  of  more 
than  25s.  per  week.  Is  there  any  large 
town  in  this  country  where  more  than 
half  the  workers  get  more  than  25s.  a  week? 
It  is  more  thai^  doubtful.  The  rapid  indus- 
trial progress  of  Germany  is  frequently 
attributed  to  cheap  labour.  However  true 
that  contention  may  have  been  at  one  time 
in  the  case  of  certain  minor  trades,  it  does 
not  hold  good  when  applied  to  iron  and 
steel — industries  in  W'hich  Germany  has 
made    the   greatest    headway. 

In  1895  the  British  Irbn  Trade  Associa- 
tion sent  representatives  to  Germany  to  visit 
the  leading  iron  and  steel  works  there.  Mr. 
Jeans,  the  secretary  of  this  party,  in  his 
report  said  "  in  not  a  fev^r  cases  the  wages 
of  similar  classes  of  work  in  both  England 
and  Germany  were  practically  on  all  fours." 
That  was  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
rise  in  the  wages  of  skilled  workers  has 
been  practically  twice  as  great  in  Germany 
since  then  as  in  Great  Britain.  He  asserts 
that  when  he  wrote  the  average  wages  in 
Germany  were  actually  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

Let  us  quote  figures.  The  United  States 
Labour  Bureau  found  that  in  twelve  selected 
occupations  the  average  increase  in  wages 
between  iSgo  and  IQ03  was  equal  to  21.8  per 
cent,  in  Germany,  against  11.9  per  cent,  in 
Britain.  Since  1903  there  has  been  an  al- 
most constant  succession  of  increases  in 
Germany,  but  few  in  this  country.  And  for 
a  good  reason.  In  Germany  there  has  been 
a  dearth  of  labour;  in  this  country  a  plethora 
of  labour.  Our  Consul-General  at  Berlin  re- 
ports that  since  iSqs  the  all-round  rise  in 
German  wages  has  not  been  less  than  2>7  per 
cent.  The  largest  private  employers  of 
labour  in  Germany  are  Messrs.  Krupp.  The 
average  daily  wages  paid  by  that  firm  have 
increased  by  just  about  2  per  cent,  per 
annum,  spread  over  the  last  thirty  years-— 
just  about  60  per  cent,  since  1879.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  case,  for  I  find 
Krupp's  average  is  but  very!  slightly  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the  iron, 
steel,  and  engineering  industries  of  Ger- 
many. In  IQ07  the  wages  paid  by  the  whole 
of  the  concerns  covered  by  the  Steel  Syndi- 
cate  worked  out  at   27s.    6d.    per  week,    per 


man  and  boy.  We  have  no  complete  figures 
for  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry,  but 
from  intimate  knowledge  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  the  British  average  at  less  than  26s.  per 
week.  Taking  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour  together,  the  average  is  un- 
questionably higher  in  Germany  than  in  Bri- 
tain, so  far  as  iron  and  steel  production  is 
concerned. 

It  was  contended  in  those  days  that  it 
cost  more  to  live  in  Germany  than  it  did 
in  England.  Mr.  Good  in  repudiation  of 
this  fact  quoted  from  a  deputation  sent  by 
Birmingham  to  Germany  to  look  into  this 
very  matter. 


They  published  the 
food  prices  paid  by  th 
Berlin   Hospitals  : — 


Fish  ...  . 

Fowl  ...  . 

Butter  .. 

Cheese  .. 

Eggs  ... 

Milk  ...  . 

Bread  ... 

Sugar  ... 

Coffee    .. 

Rice  ...  . 

Potatoes 
*Beef  ...  . 
*Veal  ...  . 
*Pork  ...  . 
*Mutton  . 


Fish o 

Fowl I 

Butter  I 

Cheese  o 

Eggs o 

Milk o 

Bread   o 

Sugar o 

Coffee   o 

Rice  o 

Potatoes o 

*Beef o 

*Veal o 

*Pork o 

*Mutton  o 


following    table    of 
e    Birmingham     and 

Birmingham. 
Average  cost, 
s. 
o 

2  o 

I  6 

o  5.76 

o  I 

o  8.13 

o  O.Q3  per 

o  2.01 

o  Q.26 

o  1.62 

o  0.50 

o  6.75 

o  7.25 

o  5-So 

o  S-75 

Berlin. 
Average  cost, 
s.     d. 

6.31  per  lib. 


d. 

3.66  per  lb. 
each 
per  lb. 

each 
per  gaL 
lb. 


each 
per  lb. 


Q.18 
6 

S-6g 
0.63      each 
5-77  per  gal, 
1. 01  per  lb. 
2.67 
10.15 

1-47 
0.25 

6-54 
8.18 
6.70 
6.86 


Of  these  fifteen  articles  it  will  be  observed 
that  seven  are  dearer  in  Berlin  than  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  that  seven  are  dearer  in  Birming- 
ham than  in  Berlin  ;  and  that  the  odd  one  is 
the  same  price  in  both  places.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  whereas  Birmingham  prices 
may  be  taken  as  typical,  those  of  Berlin  are 
above  the  German  average.  Berlin  is  a 
capital  city.  Birmingham  is  not.  If  Berlin 
had  been    compared    with    London  it  would 

*Foreign  meat  is  used  at  Birmingham,  but 
in  Berlin  "  only  meat  from  beasts  which 
have  been  slaughtered  at  the  municipal 
slaughter-house." 
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probably  have  been  found  that  almost  every 
article  vvas  cheaper  in  Germany  than  Eng- 
land-    But  that  is  not  all. 

We  must  not  forget,  he  says,  that  in  both 
countries  a  considerable  proportion  of  wages 
is  spent  on  tobacco,  beer  and  spirits,  and 
the  prices  of  all  these  are  much  lower  in 
Germany  than  in  England. 

Bread  is  dearer  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country,  but  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  tea  and 
many  other  articles,  not  forgetting  beer  and 
tobacco,  are  all  cheaper.  And  there  is  this 
further  point.  The  German  working-  classes 
get  most  of  their  food  in  prime  condition — 
home-grown  and  fresh.  We  live  mainly  on 
stale  foreiign  stuff  which  has  lost  half  its 
natural  nutrition  before  ever  we  see  it.  No 
wonder  this  Birmingham  deputation  de- 
clared that  in  Germany  they  saw  "  no  case 
of  underfed  children  .  .  .  and  that  the  people 
were  unmistakably  better  nourished  "  than 
those  in  England  !  "  The  general  physique 
of  the  people  was  distinctly  a  grade  higher 
than  one  sees  at  home,"  is  the  verdict  of  this 


deputation  of  practical  men.  Six  English 
workmen  who  visited  Germany  in  igo6  re- 
port (See  "  Life  and  Labour  in  Germany  ") 
— that  "  the  German  workman  is  in  a  de- 
cidedly better  position  than  the  workmen  in 
our  country." 

The  nett  result  of  his  investigations  is 
contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  German 
workman  of  to-day,  both  in  work  and  out  of 
work,  is  better  off  than  the  average  English 
workmaii.  The  unemploved  Englishman 
must  tramp  from  shop  to  shop,  and  not  in- 
frequently breaks  down  physically,  mentally, 
morally  and  socially.  The  unemployed  Ger- 
man has  at  his  disposal  the  services  of  a 
splendid  system  of  labour  bureaux.  A  few 
days  ag'o  the  following  paragraph  appeared 
in  our  newspapers :  "  Painful  scenes  were 
witnessed  at  a  wharf  yesterday  when  a 
steamer  arrived.  A  crowd  of  2000  men 
fought  madly  to  secure  work,  and  one  man 
had  his  arm  broken."  They  have  no  such 
shocking  sights  as  that  in  Germany ! 


BREAKING   AUSTRIA. 


Many  people,  competent  and  otherwise, 
have  set  out  their  ideas  as  to  how  permanent 
peace  can  be  secured  for  the  world  once  this 
struggle  is  ended.  Some  of  their  sugges- 
tions are  so  obviously  absurd  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  wasting  time  on  their  considera- 
tion, but  occasionally  some  extraordinary 
solution  is  put  forward  by  men  thoroughly 
conversant  with  European  politics,  and  it  is 
well  to  examine  what  they  say,  and  endea- 
vour to  understand  why  they  consider  their 
particular  plan  possible. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Wm.  Barry,  a 
Catholic  priest  and  theologian,  is  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  Europe,  and  the 
peoples  that  dwell  therein,  and  he  contri- 
butes to  The  Nineteenth  Century  an  article 
in  which  he  declares  that  the  only  solution  is 
the  breaking  of  Austria.  Unless  this  is 
done  ther*;  can,  in  his  opinion,  be  no  per- 
manent peace.  Some  amongst  us,  he  said, 
are  pleading  that  we  should  detach  the  Dual 
Empire  from  Kaiserdom  by  offering  it  a 
separate  peace,  and  goes  on :  — 

Do  these  well-intentioned  persons,  mostly 
of  the  class  in  which  diplomatists  are  bred, 
consider  what  their  proposals  would  bring 
about  the  moment  that  such  a  treaty  was 
signed.''  War  having  languished  into  a 
long  truce  or  its  equivalent  on  the  Russian 
front,  it  would  cease  altogether  on  the  Rou- 
manian, Serbian,  and  Italian.  Austria 
would  send  to  the  West  all  those  German 
officers  and  divisions  now  employed  in  stif- 
fening her  own  unsteady  troops.  As  they 
retired,    parks    of    Austrian     artillery     with 


ammunition  corresponding  would  follow. 
Thanks  to  our  touching  memories  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  we  should  have  libe- 
rated the  Kaiser  from  a  grave  anxiety,  in- 
creased his  armies,  and  doubled  the  risk  to 
our  own.  ^  That  is  not  all,  profbably  not  the 
worst.  We  should  have  put  in  commission 
for  the  German  benefit  some  fifty' millions 
of  workers,  who  would  transform  Austria, 
making  it  the  granary  and  the  armoury  of 
the  Fatherland — fields,  mines,  manufac- 
tures, transport  services.  And  how  could 
the  Western  Allies  forbid  that  which  they 
were  unable  to  prevent?  We  have  looked 
on  helplessly  while  neutral  Holland  was 
feeding  and  arming  the  Teuton  hosts,  all 
in  the  way  of  trade.  Imagine  the  relief  to 
beleagured  Germany  that  a  neutral  Aus- 
tria   would    afford  ! 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  this  is  the  first  we  have  heard 
concerning  Dutch  efforts  to  arm  Teutonic 
hosts.  Even  had  this  been  done  by  Holland 
it  would  be  no  breach  of  neutrality,  for 
have  we  not  had  a  wonderful  demonstration 
of  equipping  hostile  armies  by  a  neutral  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  during  the 
first  two  and  a-half  years  of  war?  Dr. 
Barry  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  neutral  Aus- 
tria would  be  of  such  value  to  Germany  that 
we  may  expect  before  long  to  have  German 
diplomatists  urging  on  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment the  advisability  of  concluding  a  sepa- 
rate peace  ! 

He  holds  that  Austria  is  absolutely  under 
the  thumb  of  Prussia,  and  that  unless  it  can 
b^  broken  up   into  fragments  nothing  can 
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prevent  the  creation  of  that  Central  Euro- 
pean State  which  the  Allies  so  much  dread. 
He  then  enters  into  details  as  to  how  Aus- 
tria is  to  be  broken.  The  first  instrument  is 
to  be  Italy,  and  the  second  Poland.  He 
wrote  just  before  the  Italian  collapse  on  the 
Lsonzo,  and  saw  in  a  strong,  advancing, 
irresistible  Italy  the  solution  of  the  southern 
problem,  which  problem,  he  says,  is  how  to 
prevent  a  Germanised  middle  Europe  from 
holding  the  Adriatic  and  reigning  over  the 
Balkans. 

Between  the  expansion  of  Italy  towards 
the  East  and  a  triumphant  Austria-Hung-ary 
Lies  the  choice  that  we  have  now  to  make ; 
while,  if  we  save  the  Hapsburgs  from  their 
well-deserved  loss  of  digfnity  and  dominion, 
we  shall  b^  preparing-  for  ourselves  an 
Iliad  of  woes.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it ;  we  are  caught  in  this  dilemma. 
For  us  Westerns  neutrality  or  indifference 
— to  take  the  Austrian  side  or  no  side  at 
all — is  out  of  the  question.  Italy,  a  nation 
of  forty  millions,  cresting-  the  Alps,  in  pos- 
session of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  with  access 
to  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  at  home  in  the 
Levant,  is  as  muc^  our  concern  as  free  Bel- 
gium and  France  with  security  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  If,  as  Bismarck  said,  Trieste 
furnishes  a  point  to  the  German  sword,  we 
must  break  it  oflF.  The  guarantees  we  re- 
quire should  have  substance  and  weight — 
forces  to  be  g-ained  only  by  due  increase 
of  territory  and  population  on  the  Italian 
as  on  the  French  frontier ;  and  by  calling 
into  _  political  existence  nations  long  held 
captive,  or  even  hitherto  falling-  below  the 
rank   of   a  self-conscious   community. 

Europe,  he  says,  bids  the  Italians  ad- 
vance, and  will  Europe  say  them  nay  when 
Rome  and  Venice  plead  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Dalmatian  cities  and  islands  to  that 
Latin  civilisation  the  trophies  of  which  are 
yet  visible  along  the  whole  seaboard  from 
Trieste  to  Fiume,  and  from  Zara  to  Spaltro 
and  Ragusa?  The  demand  voiced  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speech  about  war  aims  that 
Serbia  shall  have  free  and  uninterrupted 
access  to  the  sea  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
this  Slav  State  would  break  the  contem- 
plated Italian  command  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic.    But,  says  Dr.  Barry  : — 

It  is  said,  I  believe  on  the  best  grounds, 
that  the  statesmen  of  Italy  and  Serbia  have 
come  to  a  satisfactory  ag-reement  with  re- 
gard to  this  somewhat  intricate  problem. 
But  if  any  friends  to  the  tangled  skein  of 
nationalities  known  as  the  Yugo-Slavs 
would  suggest  that  Italy  be  shut  out  from 
the  lengthy  sealine  below  Fiume,  let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  the  glorious  remains 
of  architecture,  the  story  of  these  ancient 
citadels,  and  the  prevailing:  colour  of  life, 
drawn  from  Venetian,  not  to  say  still  earlier 
influences  due  to  Imperial  Rome,  forbid  this 
act  of  ingratitude.     We  must  not  make  the 


Adriatic  a  gulf  of  division  between  East 
and  West.  The  politic  Romans  never  did 
so.  To  their  great  rulers  Illyricum  was  a 
province  of  the  Western  Empire,  even  as 
the  Via  Egnatia  was  a  Roman,  not  an 
Oriental,  highway.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Yug-o-Slavs  themselves,  however  con- 
federated, that  Italy  should  serve  as  their 
connecting  link  with  French  and  English 
culture,  which  otherwise  could  hardly  win 
its  way  to  them.  .  .  .  Italy  takes  up  once 
more  the  burden  and  aspires  to  the  glory  of 
Trajan  along  the  Danubian  shores.  That 
which  Austria  failed  so  lamentably  in 
doing-,  the  armies  and  statesmen  of  the 
Great  Peninsula  have  set  themselves  to 
accomplish.  Unless  they  hold  Dalmatia, 
who  is  there  to  bring  the  Balkan  nations, 
not  omitting  a  self-governed  Albania,  with- 
in the  Western  sphere?  Such  is _  Italy's  just 
and  promising  claim  on  her  Allies.  By  the 
same  rig-ht  which  will  entitle  Britain  to 
convert  Mesopotamia  from  a  desert  to  a 
Garden  of  Eden,  our  Italian  comrades  in 
arms  have  been  winning;  on  the  lsonzo 
their  command  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  key  to  the  southern  solution  is 
Trieste,  and  Italy  therefore  must  have 
Trieste,  that  sword  tip  of  the  Teutonic 
nations. 

In  the  north  he  finds  the  solution  in 
Poland;  The  Poles  must  be  united,  and  the 
old  Polish  State  must  be  recreated.  But 
he  greatly  fears  for  this  brave  people  who, 
"  worn  out  with  martyrdom,  deceived  by 
promises  never  kept,  and  tired  of  waiting 
for  help  from  the  Allies,  have  begun  wearily 
to  accept  the  delusive  terms  offered  them  by 
Berlin  and  Vienna."  The  people  want 
home  rule,  and  native  administration  of 
justice,  revenue  and  schools.  Their  re- 
presentatives in  Great  Britain  plead  for 
a  declaration  by  the  Allies  "  which  will 
dissipate  the  growing  sense  almost  of 
abandonment  which  comes  so  naturally  to 
a  people  under  trial,  cut  off  from  the  west 
and,  as  it  might  seem,  forgotten  in  those 
distant  capitals."  He  urges  that  our 
pledges  should  be  renewed,  and  says  if 
we  fail  to  convince  them  of  our  sincerity 
the  Poles  will  be  driven  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Entente  can  never  lay  down  its 
arms  until  the  infamous  par'titions  have 
been  undone,  the  Poles  brought  together 
in  a  free  confederation,  and  a  great  State 
set  up  with  its  own  sea-coast,  with  Danzig 
for  its  port  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula 
committed  to  its  charge.  These  definite 
things  should  be  announced  in  the  world's 
hearing-.'  They  are  as  just  as  they  are  ex- 
pedient. But  if  the  Allies  keep  silence,  or 
leave  the  future  ambigfuous,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent the  handful  of  Poles  who  are  now' 
working-  for  the  King-  of  Prussia  from  per- 
suading- their  countrymen  that  whenever 
peace  arrives  Poland  will  be  sacrificed  ?    In 
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that  prospect,  wisdom  would  advise  an 
agreement  on  the  best  conditions  now  at- 
tainable with  the  Central  Powers.  We 
should  have  cast  away  the  possibility  of  any 
"  northern  solution  "  limiting  the  German 
menace  in  days  to  come.  Such  a  declara- 
tion as  Count  Sobanski  urgfes  upon  the 
Allies,  if  made  in  unmistakable  terms, 
would  be  almost  a  set-off  against  the  catas- 
trophe of  Russia,  thanks  to  which  the  end 
of  the  war  is   not  yet  in  sight. 

He  wrote,  of  course,  before  peace  talk 
began  between  Russia  and  Germany,  but 
he  is  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Poles, 
despairing  of  any  better  solution,  might 
accept  the  -Austrd^German  proposals.  If 
we  may  believe  the  cables  these  do  suggest 
the  creation  of  a  Polish  State,  within  the 
borders  of  which  would  be  found  the  great 
majority  of  Poles,  who  would  have  com- 
plete autonomy  and  free  access  to  the  sea, 
but  would,  of  course,  be  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Dr.  Barry  hopes  to  see  created  a  new  Slav 
confederacy  which  will  interpose  a  thor- 
oughly hostile  barrier  between  Germany 
and  Austria,  which  will  have  an  outlet  to 
the  sea  in  the  north  at  Danzig  and  in  the 
south  at  Trieste.     He  says:  — 

The  Near-Eastern  problem  must  be 
solved  in  favour  of  an  omnipotent  Gerrnany 
or  of  a  chain  of  Western  Slav  nations  ex- 
tending- to  the  borders  of  new  Italy,  the 
head  and  front  of  them  Poland.  With  a  ter- 
ritory reckoned  at  two  hundred  thousand 
English  square  miles,  a  population  likely 
to  reach  forty  millions,  the  Baltic  access- 
ible at  Danzig,  the  .Adriatic  at  Trieste, 
such  a  confederacy  would  safeguard  the 
modern  Russia  from  invasion,  military  or 
economic,  on  the  side  of  Prussia.  It  would 
be  in  direct  communication  with  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  Adriatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean routes  with  France  and  Spain,  nay, 
with    America    North    and    South.        Its    re- 


sources, mineral  and  agricultural,  would  be 
vast,  its  manufactures  capable  of  endless 
development.  For  the  needs  of  culture  and 
progress  it  would  have  its  own  schools  and 
universities,  free  from  Teutonic  influence. 
To  this  growing  world  the  centres  of  at- 
traction would  be  in  London,  Paris,  Rome;, 
and  by  its  political  form,  democracy,  it 
would  enter  into  the  grand  "  League  of 
Peoples"  which  President  Wilson  has  de- 
clared to  ibe  the  crowning  object  of  our 
united    efforts. 

He  sees  in  Serbia  the  hope  of  the  Bal- 
kans. "  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Croatia 
may  proudly  challenge  recognition  for 
their  most  valued  deeds  on  stricken  fields 
of  renown.  Who  would  be  so  cruel  as  to 
leave  them  under  the  Austrian  or  Hun- 
garian misrule  if  they  could  be  rescued  ?"^ 

Articles  such  as  these  must  delight  the 
hearts  of  the  Prussian  Annexationists.  No 
doubt,  as  British  periodicals  are  allowed 
to  circulate  freely  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, this  article  of  Dr.  Barry  will  be 
widely  quoted  in  the  enemy  press  in  order 
to  convince  a  people  apparently  anxious 
to  conclude  peace  that  the  Allies  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  they  have  utterly  broken 
the  power  of  Austria  and  Germany;  will 
be  used  to  buttress  up  the  statements  of 
the  military  party  to  the  effect  that  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  fighting  a  defensive 
war,  and  only  took  up  arms  in  order  to 
protect  their  own  territories  from  Allied 
aggressioh.  Fortunately,  the  official  an- 
.  nouncements  of  statesmen  like  President 
Wilson  will  to  some  extent  counteract  the 
work  of  irresponsible  people  who  assure 
us  that  only  by  the  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  Austria,  Turkey  or  Germany  can 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  be 
secured. 


THE   TOMMYWAACS. 


Although  the  Women's  Army  Auxilliary 
Corps  has  been  working  in  France  for  more 
than  nine  months,  it  is  astonishing  how- 
little  has  been  written  about  their  activi- 
ties, how  few  details  we  have  received  con- 
cerning the  work  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Mr.  G.  Pattullo  went  over  to 
France,  and  visited  some  of  their  camps, 
and  describes  what  he  saw^  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Posf.  Originally  these  women 
were  called  the  Waacs,  because  of  the  let- 
ters denoting  their  corps,  just  as  the 
Anzacs  received  their  name,  but  this  was 
not  at  all  popular  until  some  one  had  an 
inspiration  and  called  them  the  Tommy- 
waacs,    which  nickname  has  been   adopted 


by  them  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Pattullo 
is  not  permitted  to  state  how  many  of  the 
W.A.A.C.  are  in  France,  but  he  mentions 
that  there  are  a  great  many.  More  are 
coming  every  day,  and  the  British  War 
Office  annoimces  that  it  requires  io,ooo 
women  a  month  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Corps  for  war  work  overseas  and  also  at 
honie.  The  first  advertisement  asking  for 
these  io,ooo  appeared  last  October,  and  set 
out  that,.  5000  domestic  workers  were  de- 
sired—^cboks,  housemaids,  waitresses  and 
general  servants — 3000  stenographers  and 
clerks,  and  a  large  number  of  women  for 
driver  mechanics  and  for  aeroplane  con- 
struction. 
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The- scope  of  W.A.A.C.  work  covers  clerks 
nd   stenographelrs  in    the  transport   depart- 
•lent;    cooks    for   the   soldiers    at   the   bases 
nd  on    the  lines  of    communication;     wai- 
i  rcsses   in   officers'   and    sergeants'    messes; 
^torcwomen   and   orderlies ;     motor     drivers ; 
upholsterers,     body     painters,    and    so    on ; 
gardeners ;     photog-raphers     for    the     Royal 
Flying  Corps  ;  printers  ;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph    operators    for     the'   Signal     Corps ; 
iDakers ;     mechanics ;     fabric     workers  ;     and 
letter  sorters   for   the   postal  service. 

The  Tommy  waacs  are  distributed  through- 
out most  of  the  British  Army  zone  in 
France.  They  seem  to  be  doing  almost 
everything  excepting  hold  the  front  trenches, 
but,  says  Mr.  Pattullo,  that  is  not  because 
they  don't  want  to.  The  object  of  this  substi- 
tution of  women  labour,  of  course,  is  to 
release  able-bodied  men  for  fighting.  The 
authorities,  he  says,  figure  on  four  women 
to  replace  three  men.  General  amazement 
was  felt  that  the  War  Office  was  ever  per- 
suaded to  try  the  experiment. 

It  appears  that  the  W.A.A.C.  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  Women's  Legion,  raised  ear- 
lier in  the  war  to  supply  cooks  and  other 
such  workers  for  the  army.  Also,  British 
officialdom  was  impressed  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  women  in  munitions  work,  farm- 
ing and  all  sorts  of  activities.  They  were 
doing  men's  work  in  England  ;  why  should 
they  not  do  men's  work  in  France,  and 
thereby  relieve  thousands  of  able-bodied 
Britishers    for   fighting? 

Your  Englishman  is  full  of  surprises.  He 
may  seem  terribly  slow  in  accepting  an 
idea ;  but  watch  him  when  once  he  is  per- 
suaded of  its  feasibility.  Nothing  stops 
him  then  ;  he  will  go  the  whole  hog. 

It  proved  so  in  the  case  of  the  W.A.A.C. 
Radical  as  the  plan  was,  the  War  Office  dis- 
cerned its  possibilities,  and  once  convinced 
acted  with  exceptional  dispatch  and  vigour. 
The  scheme  had  its  inception  in  February 
last,  and  the  first  of  the  W.A.A.C.  women 
came  to  France  in  March. 

And  now,  as  I  said  before,  the  British  are 
advertising  for  ten  thousand  a  month.  That 
tells  the  story  better  than  all  the  puffs  one 
could  write.  They  have  made  good.  And, 
now  that  I  have  seen  them  on  the  job,  any- 
one who  tries  to  sneer  at  the  Tommywaacs 
when  I'm  about  wili  have  to  do  so  over  my 
dead  body. 

The  women  live  in  lissen  huts  of  the 
same  type  as  those  used  by  the  soldiers,  with 
the  wooden  floor  and  eliptical  roof  of  gal- 
vanised iron  that  does  away  with  walls. 

The  Tommywaacs  continually  get  special 
treatment  from  the  army  authorities,  in 
spite  .of  themselves.  For  instance,  they 
have  far  more  sleeping  space  than  is  ever 
allotted  to  soldiers.  At  one  place  they  were 
given  for  one  hundred  women  the  accom- 
modation usually  provided  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Tommies.  And  in  all  the  huts  I 
went  through  they  had  comfortable  inter- 
vals between  the  beds  and  a  wide  space  be- 


tween the  two  rows  of  cots.     All  of  which-  is 
as  it  should  be. 

He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  neater  or 
more  orderly  barracks,  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  them  and  those  of 
the  soldiers,  as  the/lommywaacs  decorated 
the  walls  with  pictures  and  had  flowers 
stuck  about  in  vases,  pitchers  and  glasses. 
Amongst  the  regulations,  which  govern  the 
corps  is  a  rule  that  officers  are  forbidden  to 
talk  with  thfem,  although  privates  may  do 
so. 

There  is  a  military  reason  back  of  the 
order.  The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
has  no  rank  in  the  army.  Private  soldiers 
may  associate  with  its  members,  and  very 
frequently  do.  Consequently  it  is  con- 
sidered highly  inadvisable  for  officers  to 
associate  with  them  also.  Picture  the  com- 
plications resulting  from  a  Tommy  and  his 
colonel  growing  interested  in  the  same 
pretty  Waac ! 

The  Y.W.C.A.  maintains  recreation  huts 
for  them,  just  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  does  for 
the  army.  The  girls  go  in  for  sport, 
chiefly  cricket,  but  also  hockey  and 
rounders.  Their  marching  would  do  credit 
to  seasoned  troops. 

I  saw  a  platoon  of  them  returning  from 
their  offices.  They  were  marching  in 
columns  of  four,  and  the  rhythmic  tread  of 
the  left  foot,  which  marks  the  cadence,  was 
as  distinct  as  that  of  regulars. 

In  order  to  reach  their  camp  the  girls 
had  to  ascend  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  up  the 
side  of  an  embankment ;  they  formed  in 
twos  with  the  ease  of  long  practice,  and, 
never  losJng  step,  climbed  to  the  pathway 
at  the  entrance  and  were  dismissed  in  sec- 
tions as  they  arrived.  It  was  done  with 
absolute  precision  ;  yet  they  receive  only 
three  weeks'  training  in  squad  drill  in  Eng- 
land before  coming-  over. 

Indeed,  they  tell  me  that  Waac  competi- 
tion has  made  the  men  buck  up  amazingly 
in  their  long  marching,  more  especially 
those  units  employed  in  similar  lines  of 
work,  which  are  composed  of  men  physically 
unfit  for  the  strain  of  trench  service. 

They  have  breakfast  at  7.30,  parade  at 
8.15.  Later  they  are  marched  to  the  offices 
for  work,  which  usually  commences  at  9. 
They  are  let  out  at  noon,  but  return  again 
at  1.45,  and  work  till  5  o'clock,  and  not 
infrequently  again  in  the  evening.  After 
tea  they  are  free  to  go  out  until  the  9 
o'clock  roll  call.  At  10  all  lights  are  put 
out,  blit  they  are  not  obliged  to  maintain 
.  silence  after  that  hour  as  the  soldiers  are. 
A  rule  of  silence,  says  Mr.  Pattullo,  would 
be  inhuman.  \ 

The  women  are  not  enlisted,  they  are  en- 
rolled ;  their  officials  are  not  commissioned, 
they  are  gazetted. 

The  Waacs  have  to  buy  their  own  under- 
wear ;   but  they  have   issued   to  them  yearly 
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one  coat-frock  (as  they  call  the  coat),  one 
felt  hat,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of 
graiters,  one  army  greatcoat,  two  pairs  of 
stockings.  Make  a  note  of  the  last  item. 
The  authorities  were  determined  to  do  the 
decent  thing  by  the  Tommywaacs.  They 
didn't  start  them  out  with  only  the  stock- 
ings they  had  on,  but  gave  an  extra  pair. 
One  pair  of  shoes  strikes  an  observer  as 
rather  a  short  allowance  too.  A  soldier 
uses  five  or  six  pairs  a  year.  But  doubtless 
all  these  matters  will  adjust  themselves  in 
time.  The  corps  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  and  many  things  had  to  be 
rushed.  All  classes  are  represented  in  the 
W.A.A.C,  .from  gentlewomen  to  scullery 
maids. 

The  service  afforded  in  the  W.A.A.C.  is 
an  attractive  proposition  for  the  average 
working  girl.  The  pay  for  stenographers 
is  37s.  6d.  a  week,  l>ut  out  of  this  comes 
a  deduction  of  14s.  a  week  for  rations  and 
accommodation.  That  leaves  about  23s. 
above  their  food,  clothing,  and  lodging. 
Ordinary  clerks  receive  from  27s.  to  30s. 
a  week  ;  motor  drivers  get  35s.  ;  gardeners, 
25s.  ;  telephone  operators,  35s.  ;  telegraph 
operators,  42s.  ;  unskilled  workers,  such  as 
storekeepers,  ordinary  messengers  and  so 
on,  receive  20s.  a  week.  The  household 
workers  are  paid  by  the  year,  and  there  is 
no  deduction  in  their  case  for  food  or  lodg- 
ing from  the  wage,  which  amounts  to  ^^25. 
The  forewomen  are  paid  more  than  the 
girls  in  the  ranks.  A  forewoman  cook  gets 
;£45  a  year,  and  forewomen  drivers  ^£2  a 
week.  Some  of  the  women  draw  more  than 
the  Tommies,  but  on  the  other  hand  no 
separation  allowances  are  given  and  no 
underclothing. 

The  enrolment  form,  says  Mr.  Pattullo, 
is  an  awe-inspiring  document.  No  girl  un- 
der twenty  is  accepted.  They  all  must 
submit  to  vaccination  and  inoculation  for 
typhoid,  have  to  undertake  to  serve  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  to  obey  all  orders  given 
by  their  superior  officers,  and  are  liable  to 
punishment  by  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing ;^ioo,  or  botli. 

You  wi'.l  perceive  that  they  don't  lead  a 
Tomjnywaac  out  at  dawn  and  shoot  her  for 
a  grave  offence ;  yet  the  punishments  are 
sufficiently  drastic.  On  the  first  occasion 
of  her  breaking  any  of  the  minor  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  corps  she  is 
liable  to  a  fine  amounting  to  is.  6d.  ;  that 
is  tilted  to  5s.  for  a  second  offence ;  and  the 
third,  and  every  subsequent  occasion, 
diminishes  her  pay  by  5s. 


Stoppage  of  leave  is  a  form  of  punish- 
ment the  controllers  may  employ,  'but  this 
power  is  .hardly  ever  exercised.  It  is  rea- 
lised that  home  leave  means  more  to  the 
girls  than  almost  anything  on  earth,  and, 
therefore,  the  officials  hesitate  to  use  the 
weapon.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  could  do  so  in  an  emergency  acts  as  a 
strong  deterrent. 

To  do  the  Tommywaacs  justice,  their  be- 
haviour has  been  excellent.  Up  to  the  time 
of  writing  the  Chief  Controller  has  been 
obliged  to  ship  back  to  England  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  France. 

There  are  gardeners  in  the  W.A.A.C. 
who  are  employed  about  the  hospital 
grounds  and  camps,  and  take  care  of  mili- 
tary cemeteries  within  their  respective  areas. 
The  corps  has  its  own  hospitals.  The 
Tommywaacs  are  gradually  taking  over  all 
cooking  for  the  men,  and  are  replacing  the 
male  cooks  at  the  depots.  The  girls  them- 
selves are  well   fed. 

Their  ration  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
a  soldier's,  but  slightly  smaller.  Fried 
bacon,  bread  and  butter,  and  jam  and  tea 
for  breakfast  seems  to  me  a  fair  starter  for 
the  day's  stint;  roast  beef,  potatoes  and 
bread  pudding  for  dinner ;  bread  and  but- 
ter, jam  and  cheese  for  tea ;  soup,  bread 
and  cheese  for  supper — that  is  an  average 
menu. 

The  regulations  governing  conduct  are 
sanely  lenient,  but  offences  -vhich  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  officials  bring  prompt  and 
stern  punishment.  A  Tommywaac  is  not 
p)ermitted  to  go  far  from  home  alone,  she 
must  have  another  girl  with  her. 

They  have  plenty  of  chaperonage,  which 
includes  not  only  their  own  officials,  but 
veteran  non-coms,  of  the  army.  There  have 
been  instances  where  old  sergeants  took  a 
paternal  interest  in  them  that  practically 
amounted  to  standing  guard  over  the 
Tommywaacs.  In  one  town  where  they  have 
a  large  camp  of  girls,  a  sergeant-major, 
who  has  a  daughter  in  the  corps,  looks  after 
them  like  a  father.  He  drives  off  undesir- 
abies  who  try  to  hang  round,  keeps  tabs  on 
the  hours  when  the  girls  return  to  camp, 
and  gives  the  administrators  tips  as  to 
which  men  are  all  right  for  their  charges 
to  associate  with  and  which  are  not.  He  is 
a   self-constituted   daddy   to   the  W.-A..A.C. 

The  men  treat  them  splendidly.  They 
cannot  do  enough  toward  helping  the 
women  in  beautifying  the  camps ;  and  they 
are  frankly  fond  of  the  Tommywaac's  so- 
ciety. The  girls  give  musical  evenings, 
and  each  is  permitted  to  invite  one  soldier 
friend.  You  never  see  the  invitations  turned 
down. 


LABOUR    UNREST    IN    BRITAIN. 

That  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  con-  fact.  Commissions  of  inquiry  have  been 
siderable  unrest  in  the  Labour  world  in  carrying  on  exhaustive  investigations,  and 
Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  a  well-known      many  of  them  ha\'e  already  reported.     But 
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whilst  they  indicate  the  causes  which  have 
led  t(>  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  they 
can  do  nothing  more  than  recommend 
various  alterations.  Even  if  these  are 
adopted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  desired 
confidence  will  be  re-established  in  the 
Labour  ranks,  , 

There  are  a  couple  of  interesting 
articles  on  tho.  subject,  one  by  B. 
Seebohm  Rowntree,  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review,  a/id  the  other  by  F. 
Harcourt  Kitchin  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  Mr.  Rowntree  is,  of  course,  well 
known  for  his  books  on  the  Labour  ques- 
tion and  on  co-operation,  whilst  Mr.  Kit- 
chin  has  been  behind  the  scenes  in  all  the 
recent  troubles  which  have  occurred,  and 
has  been  intimate  with  the  representatives 
of  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  the  strug- 
gling mass  of  humanity,  known  as  Labour, 
on  the  other.      He  says  : — 

The  first  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived, 
and  which  subsequent  experience  has  con- 
firmed, is  that  one  cannot  begm  to  compre- 
hend the  industrial  struggle  until  one 
realises  that  it  is  not  between  Capital  and 
Labour  at  all.  It  is  between  those  who, 
often  not  themselves  large  capitalists  or  by 
modern  standards  even  tolerably  rich  rnen, 
are  chosen  bv  Capital  on  account  of  their 
abilities  to  direct  its  interests,  and  between 
those  who  have  been  chosen  by  Labour  to 
direct  its  interests,  and,  being  so  chosen, 
have  ceased  themselves  to  work  at  their 
trades.  When,  as  often  happens.  Labour  re- 
volts from  its  leaders  the  struggle  becomes 
one  between  the  management  class  and  the 
mass  of  Laibour. 

Mr.  Rowntree  carefully  analyses  the 
whole  question,  and  points  out  that  Labour 
has  been  called  upon  to  surrender  the  bulk 
of  its  privileges,  and  has  loyally  done  so 
in  response  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
but  he  goes  on  "it  is  bound  to  ask  itself 
whether  the  privileges  will  be  permanently 
lost,  or  curtailed,  or  restored  in  full  mea- 
sure when  the  war  is  over."  He  states 
further  that  it  is  of  little  avail  to  raise 
wages  if  the  conditions  of  a  factory  are 
intolerable  and  the  worker  is  a  mere  tool. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  much  use  to 
surround  a  man  '  with  ideal  working  con- 
ditions if  he  is  not  paid  a  living  wage. 
Mx.  Rowntree  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
question  of  wages,  and  gives  figures  which 
are  the  result  of  exhaustive  inquiry  over 
several  years.  He  calculates  -that  the 
minimum  sum  on  which  mere  physical  effi- 
ciency could  be  maintained,  in  July,  I9i4> 
was  26s.  a  week,  for  a  family  of  five  per- 
sons, but  that  is  not  enough,  as  it  makes 
no  allowance  for  anything  but  bare  exist- 
€Rce.     He  says  : — ■ 


Still    assuming    the    purchasing    power    of 
the  sovereign  to  be  that  of  July,   IQ14.  I  do 
not    think    that    we  can    add    less    than    qs., 
making   the    wage   35s.      Say,    is.    more    for 
rent,    2s.   to   give    reasonable   vanety    to    the 
menu,  2s.  extra  for  clothes  and  boots  (bring- 
ing the  total  under  this  head  to  albout  £11 
a  year  for  five  persons),  and  4s.  to  cover  the 
various    items   referred   to    above    and  many 
other    expenses,    such    as  the    purchase    and 
replacement  of  household  furniture.    Women, 
on  the   same  'basis,    should   receive   not  less 
than    £1.      Even    on    35s.    the  worker   could 
not  insure  himself  and  his  family  adequately 
against  the  risks   of  unemployment  and  ex- 
penses incidental  to  sickness   or  death.     At 
present   (September,   IQ17),  the  money  wage 
would,  of  course,  need  to  be  much  higher, 
probablv    about    57s.    for   men    and  32s.    for 
women.'  If  the  wages  of  unskilled  labourers 
were    raised,    some    advance    would    have    to 
be  made  in  the  wages  of  skilled  workers. 

But  if  higher  wages  are  to  be  paid,  ob- 
viously enough  production  must  be  in- 
creased, and  he  discusses  the  question  as  to 
how  this  can  be  done.     He  says  : — 

At  present  many  British  factories  are  run 
on  very  inefficient  lines.  Much  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  antiquated,  the  works  are  ill- 
arranged,  and  the  staff  and  workers  are  ill- 
trained.  In  such  cases,  even  when  wages 
are  low,  the  profits  earned  are  inconsider- 
able, and  any  request  for  higher  wages  is 
met  bv  the  argument  that  the  industry  can- 
not afford  them.  What  is  here  needed  is  a 
critical  examination  of  each  process,  to  see 
whether  the  productivity  of  every  unit  of 
labour  cannot  be  increased.  A  skilled  en- 
gineer, preferably  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  particular  industry,  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  work,  or  called  in  to  under- 
take it.  He  should  have  no  routine  executive 
duties,  but  simply  concern  himself  with 
checking  leakage  and  improving  efficiency. 
If  he  is  the  right  man  there  are  few  fac- 
tories in  which  he  will  not  very  soon  be  able 
to  effect  important  economies. 

The  output  of  the  workers  can  be  in- 
creased by  offering  them  stronger  induce- 
ments to  do  their  best.  He  is  confident  that 
employers  generally  do  not  devote  enough 
time  to  elalx»rating  their  wage  systems.  He 
does  not  consider  that  the  initiative  and 
resource  of  the  workers  can  be  developed 
on  the  lines  of  profit-sharing  and  co-part- 
nership. On  'both  those  systems  the  reward 
offered  is  too  precarious,  and  too  widely 
separated  in  time  from  the  effort  put  for- 
ward by  the  worker  to  continue  a  strong 
and  permanent  incentive.  One  of  the  ^ 
most  important  things  is  that  there  must  be 
greater  security  against  unemployment  in 
the  future.     He  says  : 

But  if  the  workers  are  to  do  their  best 
they  must  be  assured  that  their  energy  will 
not  lead  to  over-production  and  consequent 
unemplovment.  The  belief  is  widely  cur- 
rent in  the  ranks  of  labour  that  there  is  only 
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a  limited  amount  of  work  available,  and  that 
if  an  individual  gets  through  his  share  (5f 
this  in  too  short  a  time,  either  he  himself 
will  be  unemployed,  or  he  will  "  do  his 
mate  out  of  a  job."  I  am  confident  that  the^ 
tendency  to  restrict  output  is  largely  due  to 
this  suspicion,  and  all  attempts  materially 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  Avorkers  will 
fail  unless  the  fear  of  consequent  unemploy- 
ment can  be  dispelled.  To  a  great  extent, 
it  can  be  dispelled  by  action  in  individual 
factories.  If  an  employer  wishes  to  set  up 
a  labour-saving  machine,  he  should,  if  pos- 
sible,- guarantee  that  its  introduction  will 
not  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  any  of  his 
workers,  or  to  a  diminution  of  their  earn- 
ings. The  same  policy  must  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  any  speeding-up  of  work. 

Mr.  Rowntree  advocates  universal  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  unemployment, 
and  points  out  that  the  unemployed,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  only  average  5  per 
cent,  of  the  workers,  and  an  insurance  fund 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  national  wage 
bill  would  provide  them  all  with  unem- 
ployed benefit  equal  to  their  full  wage. 
There  must,  he  says,  be  improved  personal 
relations  between  employer  and  employee. 
Therein  he  agrees  with  i\ir.  Kitchin  who,  as 
quoted  above,  points  out  that  it  is  not  the 
capitalist  but  his  representatives  who  have 
to  deal   with  the  working  men. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  for  the  underly- 
ing unrest  in  the  opinion  of  both  these 
writers  is  the  status  of  the  worker.  So 
long  as  industries  were  conducted  in  a  small 
way,  says  Mr.  Rowntree,  master  and  man 
frequently  worked  side  by  side,  but  in 
modern  large-scale  industry  there  is  no  such 
intercourse,  and  various  grades  of  officials 
separate  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers 
from  the  managing  director.  For  a  long 
while  among  the  workers  there  has  been  a 
dumb  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  state 
of  things  which  exists,  but  now  it  is  becom- 
ing articulate,  and  the  men  are  asking  for 
a  definite  share  in  controlling  their  ow'n 
working  lives.  The  request  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

He  advocates  the  appointment  of  Works 
Councils,  on  which  representatives  of  the 
workmen  and  of  the  employers  would  sit, 
which  should  decide,  in  conjunction  with  the 
management,  questions  affecting  working 
conditions.  His  suggested  Councils  are 
apparently  much  the  same  as  the  Wages 
Boards  of  Victoria,  and  which  on  the 
whole  have  done  far  better  in  preventing 
labour  troubles  than  Arbitration  Courts 
and  other  devices  for  settling  differ- 
ences   between    employers    and   employees. 


In  conclusion  he  considers  there  should 
be  much  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  work.  Much  of  the  present  unrest 
is  the  outcome  of  the  conditions  under 
which  men  and  women  are  obliged  to  work. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Kitchin  says  : 

Many  factories  are  dirty,  rooms  are  dark 
and  ill-ventilated,  too  hot  in  summer  and  too 
cold  in  winter,  no  adequate  provision  is 
m.ade  for  the  comfort  6f  the  workers,  and 
no  adequate  attention  is  paid  to  their  health. 
Canteens,  where  a  nourishing  mid-day  meal 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
eaten  in  rest  and  comfort,  are  exceptional. 
Generally  speaking,  the  working  day  is  too 
long,  and  yet,  at  times  of  pressure,  em- 
ployees are  expected  to  work  overtime,  some- 
times for  week  dfter  week,  and  even  for 
month  after  month.  All  these  conditions 
should  be  remedied,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  workers,  but  in  those  of  the  industry, 
for  no  one  can  do  his  best  when  working 
for  too  many  hours  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

In  future  he  says  that  he  thinks  the 
workers  will  claim  a  large  share  of  th|i 
product  of  industries,  and  that  much  higher 
powers  of  organisation  and  of  leadership 
will  be  demanded  of  employers  of  labour 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  Mr.  Kitchin 
quotes  the  Whitley  report  as  follows  : — 

The  best  security  for  industrial  peace  is 
organisation  of  'both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. If  the  men  are  badly  organised  the 
result  is  unauthorised  local  strikes ;  if  the 
employers  are  not  strongly  federated  you 
have  a  minority  which  refuse  to  pay  the  dis- 
trict rate.  It  is  the  minority  which  causes 
trouble  .  .  .  We  therefore  recommend  that 
employers'  federations  representing  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  an  industry  should  have  dis- 
ciplinary powers  over  their  own  recalcitrant 
members."  From  these  extracts  it  must  al- 
ready be  dreadfully  plain  that  the  Whitley 
Committeemen  and  women  and  those  dis- 
respectful Industrial  Commissioners  have 
been  fatally  infected  with  the  "  virus  of 
Socialism." 

He  considers  that  labour  is  less  demo- 
cratic than  is  capital,  for  whenever  the  re- 
presentatives of  labour  fail  to  "  deliver  the 
goods,"  they  are  thrown  over  remorselessly, 
but  the  representatives  of  capital,  the  man- 
agement that  is  to  say,  are  never  thrown 
over,  no  matter  what  happens.  The  mean- 
ing of  democratic  government  is,  after  all, 
the  subordination  of  the  mass  to  the  leaders. 
It  is  free  to  change  them  constitutionally, 
but  not  to  throw  them  over  unconstitution- 
ally, as  labour  has  done  again  and  again  in 
disputes  in  Great  Britain. 
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AN    ENGLISH    RADICALISM.' 


No  one   who   wishes   to   understand   the 
Labour  movement  in  England  can  afford  to 
miss  this  book,   few  who  read  it  can  fail 
to  be  captivated  by  its  charm.     It  is  not   a 
programme;    it  is    not    a    treatise.     It    is 
simply  the  expression  of  an  attitude  to  life 
which  is  growing  rapidly  in  importance  in 
every  section  of  the  English  working  classes. 
Its  author  is  himself  a  significant  political 
figure.    At  one  time  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  editor  of  the  most  brilliant 
Labour  newspaper  in  England  to-day,  not 
the  least  effective  inspiration  in  the  famous 
Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, he  has  a  singularly  varied  ability.    He 
has  been  the  friend  and  opponent  of  such 
diverse  figures  as  Mr.  Lloyd    George    and 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil.      He  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible    for   the    Marconi    inquiry.      He 
battled  relentlessly  for  the  suffrage  cause  in 
tTie  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it.    The 
poor  law  school  at  Shenfield  for  which  he 
is  responsible  is  a  remarkable    example  of 
what  humanity  can  do  for  a  complex    ad- 
ministrative problem.      You   will   find   him 
as  greatly  respected  among  the  intellectuals 
of  London  as  he  is  worshipped  among  the 
workingmen  of  Bromley -by -Bow.     He  is  an 
aggressive  antagonist  of  the  present  English 
political  system  without  being  an  adherent 
of  the  theory  of  relentless  class   warfare. 
He  is  one   of  the   few    remaining   English 
Socialists  who,   in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
have  not  yet  forgotten  that  idea  of  a  joyous 
life  they  learned  from  William   Morris  in 
the  far-off    days   of     Hammersmith     com- 
munism.    More  and  more  there  is  gathering 
about  him  a  band  of  able  men,  trade  union- 
ists, poets,   critics,    dons,   who  find  in  the 
strength  of  his  personality  and  the  vigorous 
nobility  of  his  ideas    a    real    hope   for  the 
future.    -JHe  belongs  to  no  political  party, 
and  he  retains  the  eager  respect  of  them  all. 
There  have  been  few  men  since  John  Bright 
to  occupy  quite  the  same  place  in  English 
life. 


*"Your    Part    in     Poverty." 
Lansburv. 


By  Georg-e 


The  whole   starting-point   of    Mr.  Lans- 
bury's  idea  is  the  conviction  that  the  only 
question    which    matters  is    what    Disraeli 
called  the   Condition-of-England    question. 
He  is  clear  that  poverty  is  preventable.    He 
is  urgent   that   nothing  else  is   at  all    ade- 
quately   worth    while    until    that    supreme 
problem  has  been  handled.    But  he  is  also 
clear  that  the   approach  to  it   involves  not 
merely  a  reform ''but  rather  a  revolution  in 
the  English  way  of  life.     It  involves  a  new 
theory  of  the  State.     It  involves  a  total  re- 
organisation of  the  industrial   system.      It 
involves  the  re-interpretation  of    the  class- 
structure   of    society    in  terms   of    service 
from  ability  instead  of    profits   to    ability. 
Mr.  Lansbury's  attitude  is  in  no  sense  bom 
of  theoretic  speculation.   I   doubt  seriously 
whether  most  of  the  academic   names  one 
could  mention  in  this  context  are  so  much 
as  known  to  him.      The  material   for   his 
thought  has  come  from  his  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience on  town   councils   and   poor     law 
boards,  and  trade  union  committees.      His 
attitude  is  an  induction  from   a  leadership 
in  strikes,   a  membership  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  acceptance  of  Anglican  Chris- 
tianity which  has  involved  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  social  power  it  exerts. 
A  distinguished  French  syndicalist  once  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Lansbury's  life  made  him' 
doubt  very   seriously    the  rightness   of   his 
contempt  for  religion  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  that  realisa- 
tion. 

He  will  take  help  from  whoever  can  help 
him.  You  will  find  the  newest  Oxford  don 
stroll  out  of  his  office  as  the  last  trade  union 
leader  (with  fierce  suspicion  of  the  intellec- 
tuals) goes  into  it.  The  staff  of  his  news- 
paper includes  a  brilliant  English  poet  and 
a  member  of  the  London  Dockers'  Union. 
Mr.  Nevinson,  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Webb 
all  write  for  it  on  occasion ;  and  there  is 
evidence  enough  that  Mr.  Wells  feels  its 
criticisms  more  deeply  than  anv  other  in 
England.  Not  that  Mr.  Lansburv  is  con- 
vinced that  the  regeneration  of  the  working- 
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class  must  come  from  above.  The  thousands 
of  workingmen  and  women  who  are  enrolled 
in  his  Herald  League  are  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation ;  and  they  work  it  out  by  the 
organisation  of  the  industries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  real  burden  of  his  effort  is  the 
intellectual  supplementing  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  the  insistence  that  only  by 
the  alliance  between  sober  learning  and 
native  intelligence  can  the  victory  be  even- 
tually won.  It  is  Mr.  Lansbury's  readers 
who  buy  Everyman's  Library  and  the 
volumes  in  the  Home  University  series.  No 
one  searches  the  London  bookstalls  with 
more  care  than  they  do.  They  are  the  elite 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association. 
They  are  the  radical  wing  of  the  Labour 
Party.  They  do  not  believe,  like  your 
Marxian  Socialist,  that  the  slow,  sure 
Marxian  catastrophe  comes  pitilessly  on. 
They  are  Fabian  enough  to  be  reformist. 
They  are  intelligent  enough  to  percei\'e  that 
if  politics  is  grounded  upon  economics,  as- 
suredly an  economic  movement  cannot  do 
without  political  effort.  So  they  support 
every  measure  that  may  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition, of  the  people.  They  want  shorter 
hours  of  labour,  provision  of  meals  for  the 
underfed,  better  wages,  better  factory  in- 
spection, better  education. 

But,  above  all,  they  demand  the  control 
of  industry.  They  have  come  to  see  that 
everything  else  is  merely  a  chimera  so  long 
as  that  supreme  weapon  is  out  of  their 
hands.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they  are 
State  Socialists.  I  suppose  few  people  are 
more  suspicious  of  the  State  than  Mr.  Lans- 
bury,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that 
few  people  have  had  so  deep  an  exp>erience 
of  its  workings.  The  kind  of  industrial 
future  to  which  they  look  forward  is  one  of 
economic  federalism,  and  the  way  lies 
partly  in  the  co-opexative  system,  as  the  great 
English  society  practised  it  in  the  famous 
Dublin  strike,  and  partly  in  the  continuous 
democratisation  of  factory  conditions.  They 
want — they  will  get— compulsory  unionism  ; 
and  on  its  basis  they  will  demand  factory 
appointments  from  below  instead  of  above. 
They  believe  whole-heartedly  in  strikes, 
partly,  as  the  French  believe  in  them,  as  a 
moral  influence,  and  partly  from  their 
strategic  value  where  they  are  wisely  begun. 
They  believe  in  the  solidarity  of  labour,  and 
where  one  element  in  its  strength  is  attacked 
tliey  are  insistent  that  the  whole  of  Labour's 
strength  must  be  directed  to  its  defence. 
They  know  the  weaknesses  of  labour,  its 
suspicions,  its  overlapping,  its  till  recently 


fatal  neglect  of  the  unskilled  worker ;  and 
it  is  significant  in  this  regard  that  two  of 
Mr.  Lansbury's  closest  friends,  Mr.  Robert 
Williams  and  Mr.  Tillett,  were  responsible 
for  the  important  federation  of  the  transport 
unions  of  England,  of  which  the  present 
benefit  has  already  been  so  great  that  the 
future  significance  is  almost  inestimable. 
They  realise  that  the  economic  strand  ruiis 
close  into  the  texture  of  life,  and  outside 
their  work  as  in  it,  they  co-operate  for  their 
mutual  enrichment. 

Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  such  a 
movement  should  have  its  defects.  It  is  a 
little  shrill.  It  tends  a  little  naively  to 
value  rebellion  for  its  own  sake,  to  mistake 
a  gesture  for  a  deed.  It  rather  fatally  tends 
to  minimise  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
to  itself  and  to  fail  to  realise  the  dangerous 
love  of  the  Englishman  for  the  status  quo. 
It  banks  less  upon  action  than  upon  inten- 
tion. Its  goodwill  is  too  greatly  diffused 
to  be  capable  of  the  concentration  that  active 
propaganda  demands.  It  neglects  too  much 
the  value  of  leadership  in  its  insistence 
upon  the  significance  of  the  rank  and  file. 
That  is  in  some  sort  a  natural  mistake ;  for 
in  the  last  few  years  English  Labour  has 
been  badly  served  by  its  orthodox  leaders. 
But  the  real  task  that  here  confronts  Mr. 
Lansbury  is  the  organisation  of  discipline 
without  which  it  is  bound  to  remain  merely 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  It  does  not  suffi- 
ciently explore  alien  minds.  And  it  has  to 
conquer  the  citadel  of  English  education, 
to  make  Oxford  histoipy  social  and  Oxford 
philosophy  realistic,  to  add  James  and  Gra- 
ham Wallas  to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  before 
the  education  it  demands  can  be  proffered 
with  utilij:y. 

Its  attitude  to  the  war  has  been  refresh- 
ing, in  its  reasonableness.  Mr.  *  Lansbury 
was  willing  to  fight  for  Belgium,  and  he 
was  eager  to  use  all  his  strength  in  the  fight 
against  Prussian  autocracy.  But  he  was  in- 
sistent that  the  fight  against  Prussia  must 
not,  as  JVlr.  Churchill  recently  remarked, 
bring  with  it  as  a  by-product  the  Prussian 
conquest  of  England.  His  whole  effort  in 
the  war  has  been  to  minimise  the  dangers 
of  bureaucracy,  to  secure  fair  treatment  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  rendered 
useless,  to  safeguard  the  future  of  labour, 
to  obtain  attention  for  the  conditions  under 
which  women  and  children  are  li\ing  at 
home.  No  one  has  fought  more  stoutly 
than  he  for  protection  against  profiteering. 
The  social  experiments  for  which  he  and 
Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  have  been  responsible , 
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in  the  East  End  of  London  may  touch  only 
the  fringe  of  a  great  problem ;  but  they 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale. 

This  little  book  describes  the  spirit  be- 
hind this  joyous  venture.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  brave  and  kindly  soul  who  loves  life 
for  its  possibilities,  and  is  man  enough  to 
be  dissatisfied  until  all  who  toil  can  share 
also  in  the  gain  of  Idfe.     It  insists  on  the 


inter-dependence  of  men  and  draws  from  it 
the  fundamental  lesson  that  a  reverent  Eng- 
land has  still  to  learn,  the  lesson  of  equal- 
ity. It  is  a  finely  simple  index  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  great  spirit  whom  the  war  has 
given  the  great  opportunity  of  constructive 
leadership.  Every  student  of  social  pro- 
gress will  watch  eagerly  the  blossoming  of 
his  effort.  '  H.J.L. 


IN  THE  AIR.' 


Even  in  the  muck  and  brutality, of  this 
war  the  ancient  tradition  of  chivalry  has 
not  been  wholly  lost.  Por  three  years  the 
Germans  have  been  decent  to  English  avia- 
tors forced  to  descend  behind  the  hostile 
lines,  and  for  those  killed  in  action  they 
have  always  kept  the  honour  of  a  military 
funeral.  So,  too,  with  the  British.  When 
Boelke  lost  his  life  the  English  fley  slowly 
over  the  German  lines  and  dropped  floral 
wreaths,  inscribed  to  a  gallant  foe.  Mr. 
Wood,  in  a  quaintly  unreal  and  formal 
English  of  the  penny  weekly  newspaper 
correspondent,  tells  the  British  side  of  it, 
giving  honest  praise,  to  the  enemy.  Valour 
and  skill  can  go  no  further  than  in  some  of 
the  deeds  recorded  here.  To  plane  several 
thousand  feet  from  behind  the  German  to 
your  own  line,  with  the  flames  from  a  leak- 
ing petrol  tank  burning  away  the  leggings 
and  flesh  around  the  feet  that  control  the 
precious  balance  wires,  takes  a  higher  order 
of  courage  than  the  passion  of  give-and-take 

*"  Thrilling-    Deeds   of    British    Airmen." 
Bv  Eric  Wood. 


combat.  Every  impulse  is  to  let  go,  to  lose 
consciousness,  and  relax  into  the  peaceful 
blackness  of  a  fiery  lunge  to  earth.  Even 
with  the  greatest  concentration  of  purpose 
and  intelligence  fhe  aviator  has  to  confront 
new  technical  problems  as  his  supports  and 
planes  rapidly  burn  away._  The  wonder  is 
that  anyone  ever  contrives  to  get  back  to 
headquarters.  Yet  hundreds  of  British  air- 
men have  done  it,  some  of  them  dying  with- 
in a  few  minutes  after  their  disabled 
machines  had  touched  the  ground,  but,  as 
the  statement  accompanying  their  posthu- 
mous award  of  the  V.C.  puts  it,  "  with  the 
sought-for  military  information  and  photo- 
graphs intact."  Mr.  Wood  tells  of  attacks 
on  Zeppelins,  submarines  and  military 
bases,  fights  in  the  air  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds — imperturbably,  as  the  English 
tradition  is — dramatic  rescues  of  disabled 
comrades  in  the  service,  new  evolutions, 
etc.  It  is  a  record  of  heroism  and  gal- 
lantry, whidh  even  the  stiffness  and  naivette 
of  Mr.  Wood's  style  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  "  thrilling." 


The  Wincls  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
overseas  mails,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  next  instalment 
of  Rex  Beach's  splendid  tale  in  this  issue.  The  story 
will  bb  continued  in  our  next  number,  published  on 
February  9th. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER.i 


The  freight  on  tea  from  Calcutta  to  Lon- 
don was  increased  on  October  ist  last  from 
75  s,  to  300s.  per  ton. 

In  the  month  of  October  nineteen  Nor- 
wegian vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
34,577  tons,  were  lost. 

•  •  •  • 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Mines  in  India,  there  was  a  small 
increase  in  the  output  of  coal  in  India  last 
year,  the  total  being  16,419,082  tons,  or 
66,602  tons  more  than  in  1915. 


The  London  County  Council  Tramway  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  ended  October  31st 
totalled  ;^52,3o6,  as  compared  with  ;£47,- 
482  in  the  corresponding  week  in  191 6. 
The  takings  from  April  ist  to  October  31st 
amounted  to  ^1,704,267,  as  against 
j^i, 494,861. 

Trade  of  the  United  States,  with  Latin 
America     has    practically     doubled      since 

19 1 5,  showing  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  a 
total  of  1,554,000,000  dol.,  against 
810,000,000  in  19 15.  The  exports  to  Latin 
America  doubled  in  that  period,  while  the 
imports  show  an  increase  of  something  over 
50  per  cent. 

*  *  *  * 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
informed  in  November  that  in  the  first  half 
of  191 7,  202  steamers,  of  585,862  tons 
gross,  were  launched,  as  compared  with  310 
vessels   of    526,747    tons,  in  the   whole  of 

19 1 6,  and  371  vessels  of  758,858  tons  in  the 
whole  of  19 15. 

A  decision  involving  60  million  dollars  of 
accumulated  dividends  in  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  was  given  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Detroit  in  favour  of  DodgeBros. ,  manufac- 
turers, w^ho  are  minority  stockholders  in  the 
Ford  Company.  Messrs.  Dodge  sought  to 
restrain  Mr.  Ford  from  using  the  money 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  company's  business. 
Mr.  Ford  announced  recently  that  he  would 
take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


T/ie    Shipping    World    states    that    Irish 
members  of   the   House  of   Commons  have 


been  pressing  the  Government  to  establish 
one  of  the  National  ship  yards  in  Ireland. 
The  Admiralty,  how-ever,  has  not  seen  its 
way  to  do  that.  The  Government  announced 
that  the  site  of  only  one  of  the  four  yards 
remains  to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment desires  that  the  yards  should  be 
grouped,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  being 
worked  as  a  whole. 


The  monthly  production  of  coal  in 
France  has  increased  from  1,576,062  tons 
in  June,  1916,  to  2,345,000  tons  in  June, 
191 7,  the  output  of  the  French  coal  mines 
having  increased  almost  steadily  during  the 
intervening  period.  The  increase  in  the 
output  has  continued  since  June,  1917,  vat 
which  time  the  total  French  production, 
added  to  the  imports  of  British  coal, 
reached  a  total  of  over  3,960,000  tons. 
French  production  and  British  imports  in 
August,  191 7,  amounted  to  4,346,000  tons, 
the  French  mines  having  produced  2,666,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  1,616,000  tons 
in  August,  1916. 


Mr.  James  Falconer,  ^LP.,  chairman  of 
British  Dyes  Ltd.,  said  in  a  recent  speech 
that  the  output  of  colours  in  Britain  was 
more  than  three  times  that  of  the  pre-war 
amount.  The  question  of  research  work 
has  been  taken  in  hand  vigorously,  and  the 
scheme  for  obtaining  young  chemists  from 
the  Universities  and  ensuring  them  a  three 
years'  engagement  at  a  reasonable  salary 
has  been  put  into  practice.  Over  a  million 
pounds  of  public  money  is  invested  in  Brit- 
ish Dves  Ltd. 


According  to  a  Renter's  telegram  from 
Tokio,  nine  ships,  aggregating  45,115  tons, 
were  launched  in  September,  which  is  a 
record.  It  is  hoped  to  launch  300,000  tons 
in  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30th  next, 
of  which  thirty-five,  of  154,727  tons,  have 
already  been  put  into  the  water.  It  is  stated 
that  the  shipbuilding  material  on  hand  will 
cover  aTl  requirements  until  next  June.  ■ 


The  losses  by  fire  in  the  LInite<l  States 
and  Canada  during  the  month  of  October 
reached  a  total  of  26,384,450  dol.,  as  com- 
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CATARRH 


£1000  Reward! 

We  will  give  a  cheque  for  £1000  to  any  charitable  institution  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
any  of  our  testimonials  are  not  absolutely  genuine.  We  have  never  asked  for  nor  bpught  a 
testimonial.  We  make  these  bold  statements  in. order  to  give  sufferers  confidence  in  Sir 
Joshua  Bartlett's  Treatment.  We  simply  wish  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  many 
quack  remedies  that  are  being  offered,  and  we  cannot  do  anything  to  give  sufferers  greater 
confidence  than  to  publish  testimonials  which  we  guarantee  uiultr  a  penalty  of  £1000  to 
be  absolutely  genuine  and  unasked  for.  We  have  in  our  files  at  this  moment  great 
numbers   of  similar  letters   to  the  following,  and  will  submit  them  to  any  interested  caller. 


CURED  AFTER  TEN  YEARS' 
SUFFERING 

MR.  W.  J.  DANIEL,  KAEOOLA,  MUSWELI^ 
BROOK,  writes:— 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  of  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  Sir  Joshua  Bart- 
lett's Treatment,  which  I  used  three  years 
ago.  I  was  under  the  treatment  of  a  pro- 
minent doctor  and  two  years  under  homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  which  gave  me  only  tem- 
porary relief.  I  then  saw  Sir  Joshua  Bartr 
lett's  advertisement.  I  am  now  quite  free 
from  catarrh.  My  life  was  almost  wrecked, 
and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  treat- 
ment. I  am  now  a  different  man  altogether, 
and  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  owe  my 
present  health  and  freedom  from  catarrh  to 
Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's  Treatment. 

CATARRH 
ENTIRELY  CURED 

ROBT.  HAERIS,  BUTHEEOLEN,  VIC, 
writes : — 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  Joshua 
Bartlett's  Treatment  ha«  entirely  cured  me 
of  catarrh.  I  got  relief  almost  immediately, 
and  have  had  no  return  of  it  since.  I  hope 
this  will  induce  others  to  try  your  cure. 

Write   for   Other 
Testimonials 


ENTIRELY  CURED  OF  CATARRH 

MRS.  M.  LAWSON.  SiHEPHERD'S  TOWN, 
N.iS.W.,  writes: — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
saying  that  I  have  finished  Sir  Joshua  Bart- 
lett's Treatment,  and  that  I  am  entirely 
cured  of  my  catarrh.  I  feel  better  in  every 
way,  and  I  hope  that  many  more  sufferers 
will  receive  as  much  benefit  from  the  treat- 
ment as  I  have. 

DEAFNESS  and  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

M.M..  BARINGHUP.  VICTORIA,  writes:— 
I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  that  your  treat- 
ment has  <-ompleteIy  cured  my  deafness  and 
head  noises.  I  ca^nnot  speak  too  highly  of 
it,  and  hope  that  others  will  benefit  the  same 
aa  my»elf.  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this. 
but  kindly   use  my   initials  only. 

COMPLETELY  CURED  AFTER 
MANY  YEARS 

MR.  ROBT.  ERWIN.  STUART  MILL.  VIC- 
TORIA,   writes:  — 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  that 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  completely  cured  of 
catarrh.  I  am  not  writing  this  at  the  request 
of  any  person  whatever,  and  it  would  take 
an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you.  The  hawking  and  spitting  and 
the  noises  in  the  ears  have  gone,  and  I  now 
feel  30  instead  of  63.  Your  treatment  uas 
converted  misery  into  happiness  for  me. 


We  will  send  to  any  sufferer  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's 
Book,  "The  Home  Doctor,"  describing  his  New  Treatment 
for  Catarrh,  Deafness,  Head  and  Ear  Noises,  Accumulations 
of  Phlegm,  Throat  Troubles,  Hawking  and  Spitting,  Pains  in 
the  Head,   &c.,   &c. 


FREE 


Cut  this  advt.  out,  and  send  it  with 
3d.  in  stamps,  and  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  Sir  Joshua  Bartlett's  Book,  ''The 
Home  Doctor,"  by  return  mail. 


KUNEROL  LABORATORIES  PROPRIETARY,  29  OXonnell  St.,  Sydney 

Any  medical  man  sending  his  card  will  receive  a  special  medical  men's  outfit,  post  free, 
for  testing  purposes. 

S.R.  26/1/18. 
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WILSON'S 
EAR  DRUMS 


cannot  be  seen,  are 
worn  without  any  dis- 
comfort, and  are  so 
effective  that  they  jus- 
tify the  claim  that  they 

MAKE  THE 
DEAF  HEAR 

The  Ear-drums  are  very  soft  rubber,  and 
act  as-  sound-magnifiers,  conveying  the 
faintest  sound  to  the  natural  ear-drum. 
They  can  bs  inserted  in  the  ear  by  anyone 
quickly  and  easily  ;  and  if  the  hearing 
nerve  exists  at  all,  they  make  it  possible 
for  the  apparently  deaf  to  hear  and  take 
part  comfortably  in  ordinary  conversation.       4  '  i    "•: 

■  The  price  is  £1  Is.  Write  for  free  booklet,  or 
use  order  form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at 
once  with  full  instructions. 


STAE   NOVELTY   CO.,  Koom  11,   49   Elizabeth   St., 
Melbourne,  Vic,  Box  466,  G.P.O. 

Please  send  . complete  Outfit  containing  a  pair 
of  Wilson  Coinmon-sense  Ear  Drums,  for  which  I 
enclose  £1  Is. 


Name... 
Address . 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  llevieiv, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  \yhich  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1 3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   15s.  elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight. 


REP  UBLIC 

A   WEEKLY   JOURNAL 
Published  in  the  United  States, 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people. 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the  "  New  Republic." 

EDITORS  : 

Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Lillell      -  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men 
and  women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  subscription,  21/-.  Remittances 
should  be  made  by  money  order  to  the  Be- 
puJblic  Publishing  Company,  421  West  2l8t 
Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.,  or  sent  by 
cheque  or  postal  note  to  the  New  Reputlic, 
c/o    Stead's,   182    Collins    Street,   Melbourne. 


Containing- 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  ligrht  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Prsface 

Written  by  the  Late 

W.   T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound   in   Cloth. 
Post  5/-  Free. 


Send   orders    (enclosing-    5/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS. 


pared  with  17,701,375  dol.  in  October, 
1916,  and  14,465,850  dol.  in  1915.  The 
unusually  heavy  Octol5er  losses  added  to  the 
already  serious  record  to  that  date  bring 
the  total  up  to  221,002,315  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1917,  as  compared  with  189,- 
481,22*)  dol.  for  the  same  months  in  1916, 
and  140,754,250  dol.  in  1915. 

Mr.  Houston,  M.P,,  in  alluding  to  the 
losses  sustained  during  the  war,  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Allies  and 
neutrals  had  lost  by  enemy  operations  since 
the  begimiing  of  the  war,  8,000,000  tons 
gr-oss,  representing  roughly  over  12,000,000 
tons  deadweight  capacity,  or,  assuming  that 
each  sliip  makes  four  voyages  a  year,  a  loss 
equivalent  to  50,000,000  tons  of  carrying 
capacity  each  year.  Mr.  Holt  gave  the 
figures  of  British  war  losses  as  11 20  vessels 
of  4,685,000  tons  gross. 

"k    .  .  ... 

According  to  Sir  Leo  Chiozzo  Money,  up 
to  October  25th  last,  five  standard  ships  of 
about  5200  tons  gross,  had  been  completed 
and  entered  on  service,  of  which  one  had 
been  lost.  Between  October  25th  and  De- 
cember 31st  it  was  expected  that  eighteen 
further  standard  ships  would  be  completed, 
of  which  sixteen  would  be  about  5200  tons 
gross,  one  of  3000  'tons  gross,  and  one  of 
2000  tons  gross. 

•  •  •  • 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  great  demand 
for  steamers  to  handle  the  traffic  between 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  British  and 
European  ports,  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  collaborating 
with  the  Utiited  States  Shipping  Board  in 
transferring  boats,  formerly  plying  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  the  oversea  routes.  A  re- 
presentative of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  has  been  in  conference  with  officials 
of  the  department,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  transfer  of  a  number  of 
United  States  steamers  now  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  service.  These  vessels^ 
when  too  large  to  pass  through  the  canals, 
will,  it  is  said,  be  cut  in  two,  and  docked  at 
Montreal,  where  they  will  be  put  together 
again  for  the  voyage  to  an  Atlantic  port. 

•  *  •  • 

The  British  Consul  at  Ekaterinburg, 
Russia,  reports  that  the  19 16  output  of 
platinum  in  the  Urals  amounted  to  86,500 
troy  ounces,  about  three-fourths  of  the  out- 
put in  19 1 5.  The  chief  causes  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  platinum  are  the 


shortage  of  labour,  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing spare  parts  for  dredges,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  richer  alluvial  deposit.  New 
alluvia  will  undoubtedly  be  found  when  ex- 
tensive prospecting  is  resumed. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Japan  Times  publishes  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce showing  that. in  July  the  insurance 
companies  of  Japan  held  3,629,955  policies, 
amounting  to  2,818,344,992  dols.  The  num- 
ber and  amount  in  gold>dollars  in -each  class 
were:— Life  insurance,  1,948,815  policies, 
608,852,930  dol. ;  conscription  insurance, 
306,402  policies,  25,331,716  dol.;  accident 
insurance,  14,762  policies,  13,113,066  dol.  ; 
fire  insurance,  1,252,117  policies,  i,736»- 
559,669  dol.;  marine  insurance,  61,603 
policies,  415,495,416  dol.  ;  freight  insur- 
ance, 6850  policies,  9,255,212  dol.  ;  miscel- 
laneous, 39,406  policies,  9,736,983  dol.  ; 
total,  3,629,955  policies,  2,818,344,992 
dol. 

•  •  •  * 

The  report  of  the  British  Resident  at 
Zanzibar  states  'that  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  Islands 
about  60,000  acres  under  clove  cultivation 
and  about  5,500,000  trees  in  bearing.  The 
large  plantations  are  chiefly  owned  by 
Arabs,  a  few  being  held  by  Indians.  Many 
natives  possess  small  plantations.  The  out- 
put varies  considerably,  the  trees  bearing 
heavy  crops  periodically  every  three  to  five 
years.  The  average  output  of  recent  years 
has  been  about  14,000,000  lbs.  The  largest 
crop  was  that  of  the  season  1911-12,  yield- 
ing 28,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  Pemba  con- 
tributed 20,000,000  lbs.  The  small  crop 
recorded  of  recent  years  was  in  the  season 
1912-13,  when  only  4,750,000  lbs.  were  har- 
vested. 

•  •  •  • 

It  is  announced  that  the  Abakansk  Iron 
Works  in  Siberia  have  been  purchased  by  a 
Swedish  financial  group.  These  iron  works 
are  situated  near  Minussinsk,  on  the  Upper 
Yenisei  River,  and  had  been  abandoned 
owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  and 
means  of  transport.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  purchasers  to  enlarge  the  works  consider- 
ably, and  to  install  the  necessary  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines  on  a  large  scale.  The 
deposits  from  which  the  iron  ore  will  be  ob- 
tained have  been  worked  in  a  desultory  way 
since  1885.  These  deposits  are  said  to  con- 
tain 12,000,000  tons  of  ore.  The  ores 
are  magnetic,  yielding  66  per  cent,  of  iron. 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


Mr.  R.  Richez,  marble  merchant, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  writes  of  Esperanto: 
— "  Some  years  ago,  while  travelling  in 
Holland  on  business,  I  found  myself  trying 
witli  difficultv  to  make  mvself  understood 
by  a  customer  with  the  smattering  of  Dutch 
which  I  possess.  Suddenly  I  noticed  that 
my  customer  wore  an  Esp>eranto  star,  and 
I  immediately  began  to  speak  Esperanto, 
which  1  had  been  learning  only  for  a 
month.  It  was  a  mutual  pleasure,  and  I 
had  the  -  satisfaction  of  booking  a  ;^20o 
order  before  I  left  my  friend.  Before  the 
war  I  had  a  very  interesting  correspondence 
with  Russia  in  Esperanto  about  granite 
steps.  Even  the  technical  trade  terms  I 
managed  to  convey  to  my  Russian  corre- 
spondent quite  satisfactorily.  I  have 
bought  goods  from  Germany,  using  Esper- 
anto, and  a  friend  of  mine,  a  bicycle 
dealer,  after  advertising  in  an  Esperanto 
gazette,  received  inquiries  from  many 
countries,  including  one  from  an  Arab  mer- 
chant in  Persia." 

The  great  differences  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  between  Esperanto  and  other 
languages  are  that  it  can  be  acquired 
quickly  and  easily  by  any  member  of  a 
business  staff,  and  that  it  places  the  firm 
using  it  in  touch  with  the  whole  world. 
A  large  number  of  firms  recognising  this 
already  correspond  in  Esperanto,  and  are 
thus  prepared  to  do  business  without  any 
delay  or  extra  expense  with  any  part  of  the 
globe.  They  are  now  issuing  circulars  and 
catalogues  in  Esperanto,  or  using  the  lan- 
guage for  advertisements  or  correspondence. 
No  complete  list  of  such  'firms  can  be  given 
and  the  following  are  merely  quoted  as  a 
few  typical  names  likely  to  be  familiar  to 
many. readers  of  this  magazine:  — 

Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  ; 
Clement,  Bayard  (Motors) ;  Consett  Iron 
Co.,  Durham;  Thos.  Cook  and  Son;  De 
Dion-Bouton  (Motors),  Paris;  J.  S.  Fry 
.and  Sons ;  Gaumont,  Paris ;  Hachette 
(Publishers).  Paris;  Hammond  Type- 
writers; Oliver  Typewriters;  International 
Sleeping  Car  Co.,  Paris  and  London; 
North-Eastern  Railway  Co.,  York;  Orleans 
Railway  Co.,  Paris;  Stephens'  Ink;  Tob- 
ler  Chocolates,  Berne;  G.  B.  Kent  and 
Sons,  the  well-known  London  brushmakers; 
and  the  Emerson  Piaiio  Co..  Boston. 

Apart  from  its  proved  commercial  value 
there  is  one  use  to  be  made  of  Esperanto 
which  ought  to  appeal   to  a   large  number 


of  people,  and  that  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  of  bringing  into  intimate  relations 
through  correspondence  individuals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  many  lonely 
jxjrsons  who  to  a  great  extent  are  denied 
companionship  because  circumstances  have 
placed  them  in  the  solitude  of  the  bush,  in 
a  lighthouse,  or  who  are  cut  off  from  the 
pleasures  of  true  comradeship  with  others 
because  of  invalidism,  or  some  such  defect 
as  deafness.  What  a  boon  to  such  people 
a  knowledge  of  Esperanto  would  be  !  How 
it  would  prove  a  veritable  golden  key  to 
unlock  the  gate  leading  from  solitude  to 
friendly  communion. 

Over  and  over  again  this  has  already 
proved  the  case,  and  now  when  so  many  of 
our  brave  soldiers  have  returned  home  in- 
jured in  such  a  way  as  to  unfit  them  for 
active  duties  they  would  be  well  repaid  by 
devoting  a  short  time  daily  for  two  or  three 
months  to  the  study  of  Esperanto.  They 
would  not  even  require  a  teacher,  for  the 
language  is  so  easy  that  it  can  be  learnt 
from  any  one  of  the  many  instruction  books 
available.  In  cases  where  help  should  be 
required,  however,  a  student  would  receive 
advice  and  help  if  he  were  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  Esperanto  Societies, 
who  would  also  recommend  suitable  books. 

The  writer  before  the  war  w^as  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  people  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Siberia,  Fin- 
land, Lapland,  Japan,  China,  Spain, 
France,  and  many  other  countries.  After 
some  years  of  correspondence  in  Esperanto 
with  a  Spanish  family  and  with  a  Nor- 
wegian, whom  the  writer  had  not  seen, 
and  whose  languages  were  quite  unknown 
to  her,  it  was  a  great  joy  to  meet  face  to 
face  with  these  same  people  and  spend  a 
week  in  their  company  when  in  Europe 
some  four  years  ago,  apd  to  find  that  Espe- 
ranto amply  sufficed  for  conversation  as  it 
had  done  for  correspondence. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  Society,  "  Komerca  Es- 
peranta  Klubo,"  or  Esperanta  Societo, 
Melburna,  both  at  Box  731,  Elizabeth  St. 
P.O.,  Melbourne;  "  Zamenhofa  Klubo," 
223  Stanmore  Road,  Stanmore,  N.S.W. ; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Smith,  Mail  Branch,  G.P.O., 
Adelaide;  "  Hobarta  Esperanto  Grupo,"  7 
Glen  Street,  Hobart;  Mr.  C.  Kidd, 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutvvyche,  Brisbane;  Mr. 
T.   Burt,   Stott's  College,  Perth. 
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The  Catechism  of  the  War 


IN  BOOK  FORM  AS 


STEAD'S 

WAR 


FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with   Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

To   STEAD'S  REVIEW  Readers  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  griven  during  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  indexing  the  replies  as,  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  the  task  of  carefully  revising 
the  answers,  bringing  them  up  to  date,  rearranging  them  and  adding  to  the 
information  given  when'' necessary,  has  proved  a  most  arduous  and  difficult  one. 


The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  5/-. 


The  only  way  in  which  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 


To  the  Manager,  Stead's, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  when  ready,  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAR   PACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 

Name 

Address 


^ 
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Anthony  Horderns' 

FOR   EVERYTHING 


THE  reason  for  the  popularity  of  ANTHONY 
HORDERNS'  NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Gathered  in  the  Fifty  Depart- 
ments under  one  roof  are  the  fruits  of  Forest  and  Farm, 
Mine  and  Mill,  all  converted  into  forms  of  use  and 
beauty  by  the  labour  and  genius  of  man.  The  world 
has  been  searched  for  all  that  ministers  to  the  physical 
and  mental  uplift  of  society,  and  far  and  away  the  beat 
value  in  the  land  is  assured  by 


Anthony   Horderns' 
Famous  Low^  Prices 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS*  Departmental  PRICE  USTS 
place  the  vast  resources  of  AUSTRALIA'S  MAMMOTH 
STORE  at  the  command  of  EVERYONE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
Write  for  copies  of  anything  you  want  (posted  free  on 
request),  and  reap  the  full  benefit  of  our  unique  system 
of  Spot  Cash  Trading. 

CUSTOMERS  ORDERING  BY  POST  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  buying  at  the  Counter.  The  Same 
Prices  are  charged,  selections  are  made  from  the  same 
stocks,  and  everything  sent  to  the  country  is  carefully 
packed  by  experienced  men. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal  Providers — New  Palace  Empcrium 
BRICKFIELD    HILL SYDNEY 


stead's  Review,  ten  1 18. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car   in  existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGEl. 


Sole  Agents:   "TARR ANTS'' 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 


Hildyard   Patent   Steel- 
Wheeled  Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.  Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.    Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  To-day. 

HILDYARD    WAGON   WORKS 

Kensington,   Melbourne 


MORRiS:S|MMlALEYE  OINTMENT 


CONFIDENTLY    RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable   at  all   Chemists   and   Stores. 


M 


Conscription  in  New  Zealand  '* 


3d.        With  Introduction  by  HENRY  STEAD. 

3id.   post   free   from   STEAD'S   REVIEW,   Clyde   House.   Melboum*. 
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Tho  Sirongth  of  ATLAS  in  a  drop  of 

PLUME  BENZINE 


^HE  ability  of  Atlas  to  carry  the  Globe  on 
his  broad  shoulders  is  positively  outdone 
by  the  ability  of  "Plume"  to  create  power. 

Fill  up  with  "Plume"  and  you  get  a  spirit  so 
rich  in  heat  units,  so  full  of  energy,  that  the 
maximum  of  horse  power  is  developed  in  your 
engine. 

Every  gallon  of  this  popular  Benzine  is  of  the 
same  high  quality— a  quality  that  ensures  "easy 
starting,  sweet  running,  more  miles." 

Reliable  garages  sell  "Plume." 

Vacuum  Oil  Company  Pty.  Ltd. 

Throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
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